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PREFA CE. 



The gradual progress of educational developments in 
Domestic Science has brought us to a seventh science, viz., 
Souseioifery, now also recognised by the Board of Education as 
a subject for which a grant is paid. This branch , taught both 
by theory and practice, is one of the most valuable for girls, 
whether they are called on to direct others, or to execute it 
themselves. The regulation of the daily worlc of a house , the 
cleaning materials employed, the economy of time by the 
observance of method and order, the intelligent apprehension 
of the little details that go to make up a comfortable and 
wholesome home, are all matters of vital importance to the 
housewife. This little Manual is intended to act as a reminder 
to those who have gone through the practical instruction, and 
will prove a useful adjunct to the scheme of “ Secondary 
Education in Domestic Science,” offered to all girls before 
entering upon the duties of life. 

F. L. C. 

August, 1904. 
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D U C A X 1 0 N in domestic science is rapidly 
becoming recognised as a necessary part of 
the education of girls of all classes. Women 
who have not had the advantage of this education can 
learn much at the various technical classes throughout the 
country. As a rule the man is the wage earner, the woman 
the wage spender. 

It is the duty of the woman to conduct the house well, 
and the duty of the man to earn the necessary means of 
supporting that house, though in some cases the woman 
may be the wage earner as well as the wage spender. 

In order to conduct a house well, that is with no waste 
of time or money, it is necessary for a housewife to have a 
knowledge — 

1 st. Of the value of money, and how to spend it. 

2nd. Of cookery, and when and where to buy articles 
of food. 

3rd. Of laundry work, that the clothing be well 
washed and not destroyed in the washing. 

4th. Of how to make and repair any garment. 

5th. Of the importance of cleanliness, and the 
methods by which that cleanliness mav be 
obtained. 

6th. Of hygiene, that the laws of health may be 
observed. 

Laundry Work being treated of in “Elementary 
Laundry Work,” by N. E. Mann, of the same series, priee 
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Id., and “Elementary Laundry Work,” by F. 1. Calder 
and N. E. Mann, price Is., will not be dealt with in this 
Manual. Cookery and Sewing' being' efficiently dealt with 
in the other publications of the' Liverpool Technical College 
for Women are not found in this work. 

EXPENDITURE OF INCOME. 

The expenditure of income, whether it be weekly or 
annual, should be carried out on a definite plan. Some 
portion of it should be laid aside for a “ rainy day ” in 
some such absolutely safe investment as the Post Office 
Savings Bank, where interest is paid at the rate of two and 
a half per cent, on every complete pound. 

The great advantages of the Post Office Savings 
Bank are — 

1st. It is absolutely safe. 

2nd. It is easy of access ; the money can be deposited 
in any Post Office. 

3rd. Small sums are taken. A shilling at a time: 
and, to afford every inducement to save, cards 
are provided which can be obtained at the Post 
Office, divided into twelve squares, on each of 
which may be placed a penny stamp, and when 
the twelve are complete, it can be handed into 
the Bank as a shilling deposit, thus providing 
every inducement to thrift. 

As much of the poverty in this country is owing to 
unthrifty habits, children should be encouraged to save 
their pence on the above plan, as the habit begun in youth 
is much more likely to be continued in later life. 




No definite rule can be laid down as to the proportion 
to be laid aside as “ savings.” This must depend on the 
size and needs of the family, and on the wages earned ; 
nor is it possible to say how much should be expended on 
food, rent, and clothing-, as all vary so much with situation 
and circumstances. One rule should be observed in every 
household. ■ Pay for everything when buying, and never 
get any thing that you cannot afford, at the time, to pay for. 

Food . — Much saving can be effected in food by under- 
standing the work performed by the different foods in the 
body, and providing so cheap and nourishing dishes. 
Three kinds of food are necessary for health — flesh- 
forming, heat giving, and bone making and blood 
purifying. Animal food, or what contains the same flesh- 
forming material, is necessary for the proper nourishment 
of the body, and children who are improperly fed cannot 
grow up strong. 

This flesh-forming material is contained in pulse (that 
is, peas, beans, lentils, &c.. ), largely in oatmeal, in cheese, 
in milk, and in a less proportion in flour. "When meat 
cannot he obtained, a most nourishing soup without meat 
may be made from peas or lentils at a very small cost, and 
this accompanied by bread makes a good and sufficient 
meal. Vegetable soup, unless made with stock, does not 
contain the necessary flesh-forming material, and though a 
useful adjunct, does not form a sufficient meal. 

Porridge and skim milk make a more suitable breakfast 
for children than tea and bread. 

Excellent foreign meat may be bought at from 3d. to 8d. 
a pound. As all the foreign meat has been either chilled or 
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frozen, it will not be thoroughly cooked unless it is thawed 
by being kept in a warm place for some hours. 

There are two kinds of heat-giving foods requisite for 
health— the fatty’and the starchy. Where food is plentiful 
nature dictates what is good for us, without much thought 
on our part. Where food is scarce it is doubly important 
to know that these two heat-givers must go together. 
Nature and custom tell us to eat butter with bread. 
Where butter cannot be had, bread and dripping, which 
children like, is not a desire for something' tasty, but a 
demand of nature for proper food. 

All grains, such as wheat, sago, rice, &e., &e., will 
supply the needful starch, to which any fat may be added. 

Mineral and blood purifying food is found in almost 
all fresh fruit and vegetables. The absence of this class of 
food is the cause of much skin disease. 

Milk, the perfect food, supplies these three necessary 
classes of food, and babies for the first nine or ten months 
should be fed on milk alone. 

All meat, vegetables, and especially eggs, should be 
bought at a shop where there is a quick sale, so that there 
may be no chance of buying food that has become stale. 

It is more economical to bake at home than to buy 
bread. “ Second flour,” though not so white as the best, 
is as good for making bread. It has some of the outer 
layers of the wheat grain left in, and therefore contains more 
gluten (the flesh-forming part) and mineral matter, which 
makes bone. If there is no good oven the baking may be 
done at small cost at the public bakehouse. Skim milk 








makes excellent puddings, but some fat must be put with 



the milk to supply the want of the cream which has been 
abstracted, and which is the heat-giving and force-producing 
part of milk. A very little suet, finely chopped, butter or 
even clarified dripping, will supply the want at very little 
cost. 

Only such foods as are in season should be bought by 
the careful housewife. All foods when cheapest are in 
season. All foods are in best condition when cheapest. 
This is especially applicable to fish. Food out of condition, 
whatever its price, is never cheap, and fish or meat that is 
tainted is positively harmful. 



Household stores bought in large quantities are usually 
cheaper, but in small houses, even if the expenditure can be 
afforded, there is often no place for storage. 

Soap bought by the bar, and cut into squares with a 
thin piece of string or an old knife, should be kept some 
time to harden. This is more economical than using new 
soap, as being hard, it is not easy to use more than is 
necessary. 

Eggs are cheap in the Spring, and may be kept for 
some time, by smearing them over with any substance that 
will entirely exclude the air, as lard or fat. 

Flour should be kept in an air-tight tin box, such as a 
Hour bin, raised from the ground to prevent any damp 
causing rust. Flour bins are expensive, a small size costing 
from 8s. to 10s. Where only a small quantity is kept in 
stock, it should be kept in a covered earthenware jar. 
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All grains should be kept in earthenware jars — those in 
which j ams are sold are excellent for storag’e — and water- 
proof paper, (such as butter is wrapped in), in the absence 
of a lid, makes a neat and secure covering-. 

Earthenware or glass jars are the cleanest of all 
utensils for keeping stores, as they are so easily washed and 
dried, and if not clean the dirt is evident and more likely to 
be removed 

Butter should not be closely covered, as it soon becomes 
rancid if no air reaches it. Xf kejrt in an earthenware jar, 
there must be a hole in the lid. 

Milk absorbs germs of disease more quickly than any 
other food. Milk basins and jugs should be first washed 
with warm water, and then scalded with boiling water. The 
milk vessels should be covered with clean muslin or flannel 
washed every day, or with a piece of white paper, perforated 
to admit air. 

Bread Mugs are made of glazed earthenware, with a 
hole in the lid to admit air. If there is no bread mug the 
loaves should be covered with a clean cloth. 

The Larder , or the substitute for it, (if it is only a kitchen 
cupboard) should be kept scrupulously clean, and free from 
strays bit of food, which quickly decompose and cause a bad 
smell and contaminate other food. No brushing should be 
done in a larder containing any uncovered food, and the 
less dust raised the better. All dust should be carefully 
gathered up in a damp cloth, and then the shelves and floor 
washed or scrubbed as may be necessary with carbolic soap 
and the doors left open to dry, as damp, dirt, and decay are 
all unwholesome. 
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J METHOD OF WOEK IN A HOUSE. 

The work of a house should be arranged so that it is 
» evenly distributed during the working days of the week. 
This is equally important if the work is done by the 
mistress of the house, or by a servant receiving wages for 
her work. Much of the comfort of a house depends upon 
having regular days for regular work. 

If the washing be done at home, no great work 
should be undertaken on the first three days, Monday 
being devoted to preparation, and Tuesday to the actual 
business of washing; Wednesday ' will also be taken up 
with ironing and putting away the laundry work. Thursday 
should be given to some special house cleaning. Friday to 
extra kitchen cleaning, always cleaning the kitchen flues 
once a week, the bulk of the work being done before 
Saturday afternoon, when men are mostly at liberty. 

\ " 

The chief thing to remember in all house cleaning is that 
it is better to keep clean than to make clean. Much dirt and 
untidiness come through want of care and neatness. A little 
extra work done each day is much easier and more 
comfortable than a great upsetting all at once. 

For instance, kitchen tables may be kept clean by 
spreading a piece of brown paper on the table before dishing 
meat, so that no drops or splashes of grease may fall on 
them. 

Faint may be kept clean by washing off finger marks 
at once. 

* As soon as any utensil is finished with it should be at 

once put in its proper place, and not left for a general 
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straightening and putting away at the end of the work. 

In every house there should be a place for everything, and 
everything should be kept in its place. There should he a 
time for every piece of work, which, as far as possible, 
should be done in the time appointed. By keeping these 
simple rules much worry and unnecessary work is saved in a 
household. 

VENTILATION. 

To have a good supply of fresh air in a house 
is as important as to have a good supply of food. 

The secret of good ventilation is to have the largest amount 
of fresh air, with the smallest amount of draught. There 
are various methods of ventilation by which this can be 
secured. With none of these have we anything to do here, 
as they are costly and out of the reach of persons of small 
means. 

In sitting rooms, with an open fire place, if the window 
is kept open a little at the top), there will be a current of 
air between the window and the fire place, and with a fire 
the ventilation is still better, or the window may be opened 
top and bottom a few times during the day, the occupants 
of the room moving to a place where the draught is not 
felt, the inconvenience being only for a short time. 

The difficulty is when a bedroom has to be ventilated, 
perhaps with little space in it, and occupied by more than 
one person. 

In a living room, during the day, the door is constantly i 

opened, letting in the purer air from the passages ; the front 
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or back door of the house is opened, each time letting in 
the fresher outside air, which makes its way into the close 
rooms. 

In the night all this is changed ; the outside doors are 
shut, the bedroom door is probably shut and no one goes 
in or out, the breathing of the sleepers goes on just the 
same, making the air impure and unwholesome, and the 
sleepers rise in the morning unrefreshed and with headaches, 
having breathed in small doses of poison all night. This 
is the cause of much of the unhealthiness of country 
children, spending the day in good air, and the night in 
close stuffy bedrooms. 



If the bedroom has a chimney there is little difficulty ; 
keep the chimney open, allow no bags filled with straw in 
it, no boards in front of it. The air breathed out is light ; 
some of it will enter the chimney and ascend. The window 
can be ojiened at the bottom, and a piece of wood inserted 
to fill up the aperture ; the fresh air will enter between the 
sashes, and, being directed upwards, there will be no 
draught The habit of sleeping with the window opened 
at the top all the year round, except in foggy weather, 
should be cultivated, extra clothing being put ou to prevent 
cold. The purer air coming in from the outside will mix 
with the warm impure air in the upper part of the room, 
and purify what has not ascended by the chimney. It is 
of little (though some) use to admit fresh air without an 
exit for the exhausted air. It is like trying to pour more 
water into a bottle already full ; a little may enter and mix 
with the water already in the bottle, displacing some, but 
the greater part will not get in at all 
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Gas should never be burned in a bedroom during the 
night, as the gas given off is a,s deadly as the carbonic acid 
gas given off by the lungs. 

After fresh painting in a house windows should be kept 
open until the smell ceases. A pan of cold water standing- 
in the room helps to remove this smell. 

PERSONAL HYGIENE. 

The cleanliness of the body is as important as the 
cleanliness of the house. 

The Shin is composed of numberless little pores, each 
one carrying away waste matter from, the body in the form 
of perspiration. If the skin is not washed regularly and 
constantly these little pores become filled up with solid > 

matter, and are unable to do their work in the body. Prom 
one to two pints of water, carrying with it solid matter, 
is given off by the skin of an adult daily. If the pores 
become clogged, some of that waste matter must remain in 
the body, causing derangement there, and the pores which 
should be open become inflamed and cause pimples. The 
outside skin is constantly wearing away, and needs to be 
rubbed off the body by friction, such as rubbing with a 
coarse towel after washing. If this is not done the work 
of the skin is again hindered. The amount of skin that 
scales off may be seen on the inside of a stocking, or a 
sleeve that has been worn some time. 

The Hair should be brushed regularly to remove the 
dust gathered during the day, and to remove the loose 
particles of skin (scurf). Washing the hair with 
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carbolic soap once a week makes the bead less liable to 
infection of any kind. Where girls are congregated 
together, it is advisable that those who have long hair 
should keep it plaited, or closely tied back, as head troubles 
are most infectious. 

The Teeth must be brushed twice daily, particles of food 
remaining between them quickly decompose and cause the 
teeth to decay. All unsound teeth should be attended to 
by a dentist, and those who are unable to afford this can 
have the teeth attended to without charge at a dental 
hospital. 

No amount of attention to personal hygiene is of use to 
keep the body in health, unless the organs and muscles are 
kept in working order by outdoor exercise. No person in 
good health should allow . a day to pass without walking 
out. All muscles and organs that are not used, waste, and 
in time become useless, and the power of walking is almost 
lost if the exercise is not regular. More oxygen is inhaled 
during walking, and the lungs become strengthened. The 
action of the skin is increased, more perspiration is given 
off, and so with every organ of the body. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASE. 

In ease of infectious illness, it is most important to 
take every precaution to prevent the disease sjrreading to 
other members of the household and to the outside puDlic. 
Infectious diseases are preventible diseases, and are conveyed 
to persons by the germs given off in the skin, or the 
exudations from the body. It is, therefore, most important 
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that nothing in which it is possible for the germs to take 
root, be left in the sick room. Remove curtains, carpets, 
clothing, &c., from the room ; leave only what is absolutely 
necessary for the comfort of the patient. Hang on the 
outside of the 'door a sheet steeped in a solution of carbolic 
acid, for carbolic is a germicide— that is, it kills the germs 
of disease. In small houses, where the patient cannot be 
isolated — it is the duty of the patient to go to a hospital, 
where he will be w'ell nursed and looked after, and cannot 
convey the disease to others. No member of a family with 
an infectious disease should go to school, church, or any 
other place where persons are congregated, should borrow 
books from a library, or mix with other people more than 
can possibly be helped, as one person may be the means 
of spreading disease to numbers. The clothing- and 
bed-linen of the patient, before being removed from 
the room, should be dipped in a solution of carbolic 
acid and water. The bedding should be disinfected at 
the public disinfecting house, and will be returned free 
from infection. The room must be disinfected, and this is 
usually done by the Health Committe. The paper which 
has been stripped off the wall must be burned, and not 
allowed to be put in an ashplace, where it may blow about 
the streets, spreading disease. The nurse should wear a 
cotton dress, and wash frequently with carbolic soap, always 
washing the hands before taking from, or giving anything 
to, those outside the room. 

Measles are most infectious in the early stages, scarlet 
fever and scarleti.ua during the peeling of the skin. Typhoid 
is mostly conveyed by germs from the excretions of the 
patient. 
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It is tlie duty of every person to do his utmost to 
prevent the spread of disease, ignorance and carelssness 
being the most fruitful causes of infectious disease. 

METHODS OE HOUSEWORK. 

Morning's Work in a Bedroom .— Order of work where 
there are several bedrooms. — Open windows top and bottom. 
Remove clothes from each bed in turn. Empty, wash, and 
dry basins, &c., in each room. Fill jugs and bottles with 
fresh water. Return and make beds, beginning at the first 
from which the clothes were removed, and which will then 
be aired. Take up bits from carpets with a brush and 
dustpan. Dust each room thoroughly, and leave rooms 
perfectly neat. 

How to Air and Make a Bed . — Having opened the 
windows top and bottom, place two chairs at the bottom of 
the bed, with the seats toward the bed, and take off the 
top clothes one by one, and lay over the chairs, being 
careful the clothes do not lie on the floor. Beat and shake 
the pillows and bolster and lay on chairs to air. Remove- 
lower clothes one by one, spreading out so as to air well. 
Turn mattress over from side to side or from top to bottom. 
Lay on under blanket and under sheet, tucking in all round. 
Place the pillows and bolster so that the hems turn down, 
and do not open on the bed, with the hems always at the 
side where least visible. 

Lay top sheet on, wrong side out, so that when the bed 
is turned down the right side may be uppermost ; cover 
with blankets, tucked in on every side, but the top. Turn 
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the top edge of the sheet over the blanket, and lay the 
quilt smoothly over. 

To Turn Down a Bed .— Turn up top sheet. Turn sheet 
Over edge of blanket and quilt. Place the hand over quilt 
against bottom of pillows, and turn smoothly down. In 
bedmaking it is important to have clean hands, and to 
-wear a clean apron, or the bedclothing will be soiled. A 
bed should be aired at least one hour, the sheets and pillow 
cases changed frequently, and the blankets washed when 
soiled. W ith care blankets will keep clean a long time, 
and, as they are not in direct contact with the body, do not 
require changing as the bed linen does Be careful to keep 
the sheets always with the same side to the top, as it is not 
nice to put the head where the feet have been previously. 
The name marks on the sheets, &c., should be put at the 
bottom of the bed, unless they are ornamental, in which 
case they should be placed at the top. 

If there is no bolster case lay the under sheet over the 
bolster, and tuck the sheet under the bolster to leave room 
for watch or handkerchief. 

leather beds are more troublesome than mattresses, 
and must be well shaken and turned over daily. The 
feathers require cleaning after beds have been long in use. 
In case of sickness feather beds become very uncomfortable, 
if the bed cannot be made daily. All new- housekeepers 
should buy hair or wool mattresses in preference to the old- 
fashioned feather beds. 

The bedstead should be dusted once a week under the 
mattress, and the mattress well brushed. Wooden bedsteads 
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.fii'G mudi more difficult to keep clean than iron or brass 
ones, and are seldom seen except in old-fashioned houses. 
Curtains are unnecessary, except for invalids, to keep off 
■draughts ; the more air that gets to a bed the better. 
Down quilts should be ventilated by little perforations like 
•eyelet holes. 

For those who cannot afford blankets, brown paper 
blankets, perforated, are extremely warm. Any kind of 
paper, even newspaper with, holes pricked in with a pin 
and tacked under the quilt, adds much to the warmth. The 
crackling of the paper is unpleasant, but not so disagreeable 
as suffering from cold. 

To Clean a Grate and Lay a Fire.— Remove the rug and 
lay down hearth sheet, place on it a box containing blacklead 
and brushes, coal box containing coal, chips, paper, box for 
cinders, shovel and brush. Put on a pair of old gloves, 
remove the cinders, brush down all soot, removing register 
and brushing behind daily. Dust thoroughly with hearth 
duster, and blacklead grate. Lay a few cinders in the grate, 
place on them crumpled paper and chips, with ends on front 
liar of grate, and resin ends inside. Arrange coal, leaving 
spaces for the air to pass through freely. 

The secret of good firemaking is to have everything 
perfectly dry. and space for the air to pass through. 

Care must be taken not to rest the hand against the 
•chimney-piece without a clean duster or piece of paper 
under it to prevent marking it. It is impossible to work 
hard with the right hand, unless the left hand is firm. 
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To Clean Steel Fire-irons . — Steel that is kept in good 
order should not require cleaning- oftener than once a week, 
but should be rubbed daily with a dry cloth. 

1 st method. Rub steel with finest emery paper and 
then polish with finest sandpaper, rubbing- 
always in one direction. This is the cleanest 
way. 

2nd. Finely scrape some bathbriek. and mix with 
a little oil, rub on and then polish. This is the 
cheapest way. 

3rd. Polish with any of the many metal polishes. 

To Preserve from Rust. — Rub over with grease, and 
when possible, wrap in paper. 

THE SPRING CLEANING OF A BED OR SITTING 

ROOM. 

Remove, shake, and fold all bedclothes, brush the 
mattress, beat the pillows and bolster thoroughly and dust 
the bedstead. Do not damp an iron bedstead, as the laths 
are liable to rust. Lay all the bedclothes on the bed, cover 
with a clean dust-sheet, and tuck in all round to prevent 
dust getting in. Fold carpet by seams and remove, brush, 
beat, shake, and lay away. 

Turn out all drawers and cupboards, scrub with carbolic- 
soap, put in the air to dry, and lay clean paper in the 
drawers. Such chests and cupboards as cannot be well 
dried should have all dirt brushed away from them, and 
should be wiped out with a damp cloth. Put away all furs- 
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and woollen garments not in use, with paper packets of 
camphor or pepper to prevent moths settling m them. 

Take down curtains and blind, shake and fold curtains. 

Take down and clean pictures and ornaments, remove 
them from the room or cover with a clean dust-sheet. Dust 
and remove from the room all small furniture. Cover every 
article of furniture that cannot be removed, with dust-sheets 
pinned on. Remove the ashes from the grate, and have the 
chimney swept. Brush down the walls with a soft broom 
covered with a clean cloth, and change as soon as the cloth 
is soiled. Sweep the floor. All dust thus having been 
removed from the room, begin the washing of the room. 
Clean the windows. 

The principle of all cleaning is, to remove all dust from 
each thing before removing from the room that is to be 
cleaned, then remove all loose dirt at once, before beginning 
the actual scrubbing of the room. 

A dry day should be chosen for cleaning, as all curtains, 
cushions, and carpets are much better brushed out of doors. 
It is important to keep dust-sheets and hearth-sheets always 
the right side out, the hem showing the right side, so that 
the clean side may always be against the furniture or carpet. 
If there are no dust covers or hearth-sheets, paper must be 
used, but it is not nearly so effectual. A sitting-room is 
cleaned in the same order as a bedroom, omitting the bed. 

An easy way to Glean a Carpet .- Lay over clothes line 
out of doors, and beat with canes until the dust ceases to 
rise ; lay flat and brush with carpet brush on right side and 
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on wrong. 1 old by seams and lay away until wanted. 
Laying over a clothes line obviates the necessity of holding 
the carpet and shaking, which is heavy work for women 
and girls. 

To Clean and Calender a Holland Blind . — Remove fringe, 
cord and tassels, and loose from roller. Wash in lukewarm 
■soap lather, rubbing as little as possible to prevent splitting. 
Rinse in cold water. Starch in hot water starch. Iron 
with cloth over until nearly dry. Polish on a table with 
clean hot polisher. Great care must be taken to iron 
always selvedge way, to stretch straight, and to iron no 
creases in. 

To Clean Pictures . — Lust thoroughly frames, glass, and 
back. Wash glass with flannel and warm water, with 
ammonia in it. Dry with a linen cloth, and polish with a 
second cloth or a leather. Wash the cords, and polish the 
frames, if wood, with furniture cream. Gilt frames should 
be most gently wiped with a damp cloth. 

To tPash Paint . — As paint is easily removed in cleaning, 
care must be taken to scrub as little as possible. Make a 
strong lather of melted soap and warm water, wash paint 
v ith a flannel, wash off the soap, and dry with a clean 
cloth. Where paint is very dirty, as round the windows in 
a town house, it is necessary at times to use a brush and 
soap, but it is at the risk of scrubbing off the paint, and it 
is better to wash frequently and avoid this. When washing 
skirting boards or a mantel-piece, a piece of thin wood 
(such as is used by drapers for wrapping dress pieces on) 
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held against the paper will prevent any injury to the paper- 
from the water. A small quantity of size, dissolved in the 
water, gives a good gloss to paint. 

To Scrub Floors . — Eemove all dust, before beginning to- 
wash, with a soft brush. Have a bucket of hot water, a 
piece of soap, a scrubbing brush, and a clean piece of 
house flannel. With the flannel wet as far as the arm can 
comfortably reach, and with the brush and soap, and as- 
little water as possible, scrub in the direction of the grain of 
the wood. Wash out the floor-cloth and wash off the soap,, 
wiping as dry as possible. 

Soft Soap may be used if the boards are very dirty, but 
in time it will spoil the colour of the wood. 

Carbolic Soap is a good disinfectant, and it is well to- 
use it in rooms where many people live or sit, as school 
rooms. 

Silver Sand , which costs Is. per 14 lbs., used on the- 
brush, will whiten boards. 

The water must be changed as soon as it becomes dirty. 
Dirty water will make dark coloured boards. 

Soda cleanses, but spoils the colour also. 

To Brush a Carpet . — Open a window to admit air, and 
close the door to prevent dust flying over the house. Sprinkle 
tea leaves on the part where the brushing is to begin. 
Brush in the direction in which the breadths are joined, 
and brush over each part about six times. Gather all dust 
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and tea leaves on to a dust pan and burn at once. If the 
room is carpeted all over it is necessary first to brush round 
all the edges with a short brush before beginning- in the 
middle. A long handled stiff brush is best, as the dust can 
be kept in front of the brush, instead of being brushed 
■on to the person brushing. 

Tea leaves should be put in a colander and well washed 
with cold water, squeezed dry, and spread on the carpet 
■only just before beginning to brush. Tea leaves do not 
■cleanse ; they only gather the dust round them, and prevent 
it rising into the room. If not washed before using the 
leaves will stain the carpet. 

Bust and Busting . — Dust is composed of — 

1st. Particles of skin rubbed off the body. 

2nd. Particles of clothing worn off. 

3rd. Soot from inside and out. 

4th. Particles of sand and soil blown in from the 
street. 

Dust is always unhealthy from its composition, and 
may be distinctly dangerous, as when there is fever in a 
house, when the particles from the body and clothing may 
contain the germs of fever. 

Dust shoidd be removed as quickly as possible, as 
violent brushing or dusting simply removes the dust from 
■one place to another. 

The proper method of dusting- is to remove the dust 
with a damp duster, and polish with a dry one, and on all 
flat surfaces, such as floors, it should be the only method of 
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dusting. It is a lengthy process, and therefore cannot he 
used for all furniture, as it takes longer to polish after the 
damp duster. 

To dust, always use two dusters, folded into a large flat 
pad. If there are ends hanging about the duster, the 
dust already gathered up is shaken about again. 

The use of two dusters saves work as — 

1st. It prevents finger marks on furniture and paint. 

2nd. A skilful worker can rub, first with one hand 
and then with the other, which is a rest. 

3rd. A certain amount of work is done by simply 
holding the furniture with the duster, without 
any effort on the part of the worker. 



KITCHEN WORK. 

To Clean a Close Range .— Remove all ashes and cinders 
from grate and hearth. Remove highest soot-door, and 
sweep with a flue brush as high and as far as possible. 
Take each flue in turn, never uncovering more than one at 
a time. Sweep out all soot and ashes from lowest soot-door 
into a shovel. Wash stove with hot water and soda to 
remove all grease ; dry before blackleading. Mix the black- 
lead with turpentine to assist in removing grease. Lay on 
blacklead with small stiff brush, and polish, keeping a dry 
brush for the final polish. 

No blackleading is satisfactory unless the grate is 
perfectly free from dust. A grate duster should be kept 
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m the box of blacldead brushes. A good substitute for a. 
grate duster is a piece of soft paper, which may afterwards 
be burned. 

A flue brush is a brush with a wire handle to bend 
into the flues, and shaped like a bottle brush. 

To Whiten a Hearth— Sweep away all dust. Wash with 
hot water and soda to remove grease. Whiten with chalk- 
stone or Army and Navy pipeclay, which does not tread off, 
and wash smoothly with a cloth, smoothing all one wav to 
prevent streaks. Gfrease can be removed from a kitchen 
hearth or stone steps bj r making a stiff paste of fuller’s 
earth and hot water, spreading it over the grease marks, 
and leaving for 24 hours, repeating the process until 
successful. 

lo Clean Tins and Brass . — Wash free from grease, rub on 
with a damp cloth, brickdust, Brooke’s soap, or any similar 
preparation of sand soap. Wipe dry and polish with a 
soft duster and powdered brickdust. Metal polish, which 
gives an excellent polish to tins, should be avoided in 
cleaning even the outside of cookery utensils, lest a careless 
worker shoidd not entirely remove the polish, and the food 
cooked or the water boiled , would be unfit for use. 

Brass is cleaned in the same way as tin, only oil may be 
mixed with the brickdust. This is the cheapest preparation. 

Monkey brand soap is the cleanest preparation, as there 
is no oil to soil the wood, with which the brass may be 
connected. 
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Metal polish is the most expensive, but gives a 
beautiful polish. 

Brass is much improved, by being polished with a 
leather after cleaning. 

New brass is covered with lacquer, which is a kind of 
varnish, and until this is worn off with use, requires only to 
be washed gently with soap and water. 

To Wash up Dinner and Tea Things .— Collect everything 
and pile on right side of tub or sink. Sort into heaps of 
the same kind, i.e., spoons, forks, dishes, &e. 

Empty tea-pot into colander, and wash the leaves, 
ready for use if required. Wash and dry the tea-pot and 
leave the lid open. Empty cups and basins. Scrape bits 
from plates and dishes, and burn all refuse. 

Wash the least greasy things first, e.g., glass, plate, 
cups, saucers, plates, dishes, it saves changing the water 
frequehtly. Use hot water and soap. Have a special 
flannel for glass and plate, a clean dishcloth for the china, 
and one kept entirely for the dinner service, and rinse awav 
the soap before drying. 

In drying change the towel as soon as it becomes wet, 
•or the china will have no polish. 

The sink or tub must be washed with hot water and 
soda, the dishcloths washed, and all left free from grease. 

Plate and silver never have a good polish unless well 
washed with soap, and should be rubbed with a leather 
before putting away, and cleaned once a. week. 

I 
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If all the china and dinner service is not in use, the 
freshly washed ones should he put at the bottom of the pile 
of plates and saucers, so that the lower ones are used, and 
not allowed to grow dusty. Cups should be used in turn, so 
that an unexpected call may find them all clean and ready 
for use. 

To Chan Knives . — Wipe all greasy knives on paper, and 
burn the paper, this saves the dishcloth. 

Wash out the dishcloth in hot water, and wipe each 
knife. Dry the knives and clean on a board with 
brickdust. Dust the knives thoroughly. 

If knives are stained they may be rubbed with a damp 
flannel and a little brickdust, and dried before polishing. 

Ihe handles should never be put in water, it loosens 
them from the blades, and, if white, discolours them ; nor 
should they be allowed to lie in a damp tray, the less a 
knife is in water the longer it will last. 

Kitchen Floors , if of flags or tiles, should be swept free 
from dust, washed with hot water and soda, and scrubbed 
with a brush and soap, the soap washed off, and the tiles 
wiped dry with a second cloth. If the grease is not all 
removed with the soda, spread on a paste of fuller's earth 
and hot water, and leave 24 hours, and repeat if not 
successful the first time. 

GENERAL HOUSEWORK. 

Oilcloth and Linoleum . — Brush thoroughly to remove 
dust. This should be the first process in the cleaning of 
all floors. Wash with warm water and a little soap on a 
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flannel. Wash off this soap, and rub dry with a cloth. 
Oilcloth, after being cleaned, may be rubbed over with skim 
milk; this gives it a. fresh and new look. Little hard 
rubbing should be applied to oilcloth, as it removes the 
paint, and it should not be washed more frequently than 
is absolutely necessary. It, is an improvement to the 
appearance of oilcloth to polish with beeswax and 
turpentine, but makes it slippery and dangerous to 
walk on. 

Plain linoleum is excellent for wear, but shows every 
grease and foot mark. It may be scrubbed with a brush 
and soap and strong soda and water without injury. Care 
must be taken to wipe floor cloths quite dry, or in time they 
will rot. 

To Clean Windows .— Spread a dust sheet on the floor, so 
that the carpet may not be marked, and lay every thing 
required for the cleaning on this. If the cleaner is to sit 
outside lay a second dust sheet over the window sill to. 
prevent injury to paint and paper from the feet. 

Eub off all loose dirt with a dry duster. Wash with a 
leather wrung out of warm water, and if very dirty add a 
few drops of ammonia to the water, Dry with a duster, and 
polish with a perfectly dry duster or a leather. Change the 
water frequently, remembering that nothing washed with 
dirty water is really clean. 

Newspaper makes an excellent polisher. 

To Clean Silver and Plate .— Have the articles well washed 
and free from grease. 
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Make a stiff paste of precipitated whiting and rouge 
and water, and apply with a flannel. 

Allow to become perfectly dry, and rub off, using a 
brush for any parts not plain, and polish with a leather. 
Jewellers’ rouge may be bought at any stores. 

To precipitate whiting : — Powder the whiting and tie 
loosely m a muslin bag. Suspend this in a jug of water ; 
the whiting will gradually pass through, leaving the grit 
behind m the muslin. Pour off this water gently, and dry 
the sediment. There is then no fear of scratching the 
silver in cleaning. 

Plate and silver that are well washed daily with soap 
and water, and polished with a leather before putting 
away, require cleaning, not oftener than once a week. 

T° Wash Brushes . — Household brushes, in constant use, 
require washing frequently. 

Make a strong lather with melted soap (that is, soap 
shred very finely, covered with water, and allowed very 
slowly to dissolve) and hot water, and a dessert-spoonful 
of. soda, and having just sufficient water to cover the 
bristles. Einse in cold water to stiffen the bristles, and 
dry when possible in the open air, shaking frequently. 

Hair brushes must be treated with more care, or the 
bristles will be discoloured. Dissolve one tablespoonful 
of borax m a little boiling water ; add this to two quarts of 
lukewarm water in a, shallow vessel, and beat the water 
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with the brush until it becomes clean. Avoid, as tar as 
possible, wetting the hack o f the brush, and removing the 
polish. Rinse in cold water, and dry in the air, or at a 
distance from the fire. 

To Stain Floors . — Prepare a mixture of permanganate of 
potash, in the proportion of two ounces of potash to one 
pint of boiling water, and apply evenly to the floor with a 
pad made of rags or cloth tied on to a stick, as it soon burns 
away brushes. 

Leave 24 hours, and then rub in linseed oil. Leave 
again for 24 hours, and polish with beeswax and turpentine. 

To Make Furniture Polish . — Shred finely some beeswax 
and cover with turpentine Place jar in basin of boiling- 
water and leave until dissolved. W ax or turpentine may be 

added as required ; the polish should be of the consistency 
of very thick cream. This is quite as efficacious and much 
cheaper than polish bought ready made. Beeswax costs 
only about Is. 6d. per lb., and turpentine is very cheap when 
bought in large quantities. 

To Apply Furniture Polish . — Have the furniture clean. 
Brush carved parts and dust. If finger-marked, rub with a 
damp cloth and dry. 

Apply the polish with a soft pad of cloth, and polish 
with two cloths, one in each hand, to prevent the left hand 
marking the furniture. The final polishing must be in the 
direction of the grain of the wood. 

The golden rule for polishing furniture is to lay on 
only a small amount of paste, and to spare no trouble in the 
after rubbing. 
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To Clean Boots. Dry the hoots at some distance from 
the fire, but thoroughly, and brush off all dirt. Lay on a 
small quantity of blacking. Brush with a soft brush and 
polish with a second dry brush. 

Griaee kid boots, after brushing, may be rubbed over 
with a little milk. 

Goloshes, after brushing, majr be rubbed with a damp 
•cloth, but must never be dried near the fire. 

Patent cleaning material is sold for all boots, not 
intended to be blacked. Too much blacking causes leather 
to crack, and all preparations which are laid on kid boots 
and dry without requiring polishing, also in time cause the 
boots to crack. 



THE TABLE. 

Make every preparation necessary before going into 
-a room to lay the table for a meal. Lay trays containing 
everything that will be required, to save going in and out 
•of the room unnecessarily. 

To Lay a Cloth . — If possible have a woollen cloth under 
the white cloth, as it lies so much flatter. 

Put the middle of the cloth to the middle of the table, 
place the hand under the fold in the cloth, and spread out 
with the other hand. Do the same with the other side and 
the same at the other end. Smooth out every crease and 
have lines quite straight. 
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' For an ordinary dinner of two courses, a knife must be 
placed to right hand of each person, a fork to the left hand, 
a dessert-spoon and fork above, and a glass to the right of 
the knife, the glasses making an even line down each side 
of the table. The tablespoons are placed in pairs at the 
right hand side of the carver, with the salt-cellar between, 
and s the same at the other end of the table. The serviette 
is placed to the left hand of each person, and these should 
only be folded in fancy shapes when clean and fresh. 

Every dinner table may look fresh and bright, however 
cheap the furnishing of it may be, if the glass, plate, and 
knives are clean and well polished. 

In removing a cloth fold it by the side creases, and put 
it away folded quite flat. 

Waiting at Table. — A. meal is much more comfortable 
and much less noisy, where the waiting is systematically 
done, either by a member of the family or by a waitress 
kept for the purpose. 

The waitress or waitresses must stand behind the 
carver. 

Each plate must be taken in the left hand and laid 
down from the left side before the person for whom it is 
intended. 

A plate and a vegetable dish may be carried together, 
the plate in the left hand and a dish in the right. After 
placing the plate on the table, the vegetable dish must be 
changed to the left hand and handed, then changed again 
to the right hand, before taking the second plate in the left 
hand. 
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After serving each person vM meat and vegetables, 
the sauce and gravy, if any, should be handed round, 
always presenting everything with the left hand at the left 
side. Water, except for convenience with a large family, 
should not be poured into glasses before the meal begins. 
Bread cut into squares should be handed to each person, 
beginning to the left hand of the carver. Two hands should 
be used in lifting a dish, except vegetable dishes, whether 
the dish be large or small. The plates having' been removed 
one by one and placed on a side table in a pile, or in a 
special basket provided for them, the knives and forks 
placed in a box or basket lined with paper or a clean cloth. 
The pudding should be placed on the table before the plates, 
to avoid stretching over the plates. The pudding is handed 
in the same way as the meat, and the plates removed in the 
same way. However many courses the dinner may consist 
of, if the dishes are placed on the table, the waiting' is 
carried on in this manner, with as little noise as possible. 

If the waitress leaves the room during the progress of 
a meal, she should, on returning, remove the plates in order, 
beginning at the left of the carver. 

After the last course has been removed the glass must 
be removed on a tray carried in the left hand, the crumbs 
swept up, and the cloth neatly folded. 

If any spots of gravy have been made on the table 
cloth, they should be removed by putting under the spot a 
basin or saucer, and pouring a little boiling water through 
the stain. The wet part of the cloth should be rubbed 
dry, and the cloth folded quite straight and allowed to dry. 
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or an iron may be run over the damp part. By this method 
the untidy, uncomfortable appearance of a stained cloth 
will be done away with, when, from economical motives, 
the same cloth must be used, perhaps for a week. This 
method is specially good for tea stains. 

HINTS ON THRIFTINESS. 

String should be untied and not cut. If it is not 
possible to untie the knots, cut them off, and wind the 
string round the fingers, and fasten securely, ready for 
future use. This saves much time when the string is 
again required. 

All Clean White Paper, such as drapery parcels are 
wrapped in, should be folded straight and kept for use in 
the kitchen. This will save buying kitchen paper, and by 
laying clean paper on the scales before weighing much time 
is saved in cleaning. 

All Brown Paper should be folded straight, and Jied 
with string until required. 

Newspapers should be tied together in bundles, and not 
left lying about a house. 

All Crushed Papers should be used for fire lighting, and 
torn up letters and useless papers should be burnt at once. 

All Kitchen Refuse should be burnt. If potato peelings 
and cabbage leaves are put on the hearth under the fire to 
dry, they will burn well without smell. 
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In an ash place should be deposited only soot, ashes, 
and broken crockery and tins. All other refuse will 
decompose, and cause a had smell. 

Old Flannel should he kept for washing paint. Every 
towel and every household article should he repaired as 
soon as it requires it ; as a little mending at first will save 
much later. 

Grease may be removed from carpets by placing, a 
sheet of blotting or brown paper over the spot and ironing 
it with a hot iron; this causes the grease to melt, and the 
blotting paper sucks it up. Keep covering the spot with 
clean blotting paper, and in time the grease will be 
completely removed. Fuller’s earth will remove grease 
entirely, but it is such an excellent cleanser that if the 
carpet be at all soiled it will leave a light mark on the 
carpet, almost as striking as the grease mark. 

Glass Globes should never be tightly screwed, as when 
the gas is lighted the glass will expand, and if space is not 
allowed the globe will crack. 

Egg Shells should be washed and kept for cleaning. 
Enamel pans that, have had food burnt in them may be 
cleansed by scouring with egg shell. The shell slips under 
the burn and removes it without scratching the enamel. 

Crusts of Bread should be dried in the oven, rolled 
with a rolling pin, sifted, and kept in a tin box for cookery 
purposes. 
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PREFACE. 

As a result of our class teaching of Household 
Sewing, many requests have reached us for the 
issue of an elementary manual on the art of 
“ cutting-out In order, therefore, to remedy 
what has hitherto been one of the greatest 
difficulties of the housewife, the “ folding system ” 
has been adapted to up-to-date patterns, and is 
set forth in this little manual so simply as to be 
suitable for learners of all ages and of all degrees 
of education. ' Our best thanks are due to Miss 
Heath, late of the London School Board, for 
permission to utilise her system of “ folding ” for 
this popular purpose. The division of the paper 
upon which the pattern is to be drawn into 
sections, square or oblong, makes the little cal- 
culation required so very easy (since even a 
child can calculate up by squares, half squares, 
quarter squares) that no great demand is made 
for previous education on the part of the worker, 
and good, shapely, comfortable-fitting garments 
can be produced by merely giving due attention 
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to the simple directions of the book. The 
patterns will be found useful in elementary 
schools where Government requirements tend 
more and more to develop the art of “ cutting- 
out”. They are absolutely necessary to com- 
plete the efficiency of our scheme of secondary 
education in domestic science ; and in technical 
classes, which are greatly patronised by the 
mothers of families, they will be found invaluable. 

We feel sure that “cutting-out” thus made 
easy will enable many a mother to make garments 
for her family at home instead of wastefully 
spending the husband’s earnings in hurriedly 
buying ready-made articles of inferior material 
which stand very little wear and have to be 
renewed incessantly. 

FANNY L. CALDER. 

Liverpool, March, 1898 . 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Proportions Cutting out patterns by paper-folding 

is a simple method of gaining the proportions necessary 
for different sized garments. The width proportions 
are based chiefly upon the length measurements, and 
for unduly stout or slight figures may require adapting 
to their special needs. Garments for children undei 
twelve years should not be cut by these diagrams, as 
such require different proportions. 

Paper-folding. — The paper must first be accurately 
cut to the required size and then folded into a certain 
number of divisions — eight being the most usual. The 
folds must be very well creased, especially at the 
corners, so that the divisions may be clearly seen. 
Thin paper should be used if possible, as it folds more 
readily. 

To fold into eight divisions, first fold the paper into 
half, which will give two divisions, then again into half, 
making four divisions, and finally once more into half 
to divide the four into eight. While still folded one 
way, begin to fold the strip across the same number of 
times (i.e., three), taking care that the corners are sharp 
and not turning inside the folds. If the paper has to 
be folded into twelve divisions and not into eight, fold 
twice into half and then into three. 
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Patterns, — After folding the paper, the patterns must 
be drawn and cut out. First mark the letters and then 
draw the curves according to the diagrams. It is 
wiser to draw the whole pattern before cutting out any 
portions, so that none of the letters used as measuring 
points are taken away beforehand. Patterns having 
two sides the same as chemises may be folded down 
the centre and cut double in order to ensure both sides 
being alike. 

Placing on Material. — When cut out, the patterns 
should be opened and laid quite flat upon the material. 
On no account cut two sides together, as it is very diffi- 
cult to fold material quite evenly. All garments should 
be made with the selvedge running lengthwise, as this 
is the strongest way of the material ; bands are also 
cut down the selvedge for the same reason. 

Turnings. — Very small turnings are needed for the 
seams of undergarments, and if the patterns have been 
correctly cut { in. ought to be sufficient. Hems at the 
bottom of garments are a matter of taste, f to 1 in. 
being an average width. 

Quantity of Material, — The amount of calico (34 to 36 
ins. wide) required for average sized garments is : — 



(1) Chemises 


_ 


_ 


Yards. 

- 2J to 2|-. 


(2) Drawers - 


- 


- 


- 11 - to 2. 


(3) Combinations - 


- 


- 


- 2-i to 3. 


(4) Bodices - 


- 


- 


- 1. 


(5) Nightdresses - 


- 


- 


- 4 to 5. 


(6) Shirts 


■* 


- 


- 3 -g' (flannel). 



CHEMISE (Fig. I.). 

Measurement. — Taken from the top of the shoulder 
to the knee. 

(1) Length of Paper = the length measurement. 
Fold into 8 parts. 




(2) Width of Paper = | of the length. Fold. into 8 
parts and keep folded into half. 

A. Top left-hand corner. 

B. Top right-hand corner. 
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C. Bottom left-hand corner. 

D. Bottom right-hand corner. 

E. division in from B. 

E. 1-1 divisions down from B. 




G. 3 divisions down and f division in from B. 

H. 2J divisions in from A. 

■I. 1 division down from A. 

J. | division down from A. 
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Note . — In cutting out this chemise the material 
should be. folded across the top so as not to bring a 
seam on the shoulder. 

WORKING WOMAN’S CHEMISE (Fig. II). 

(1) Length of Paper = the length measurement. 
Fold into 8 parts. 

(2) Width of Paper --= f of the length. Fold into 8 
parts and keep folded into half. 

A, B, C, D. At each corner as before. 

E. 1 division in from B. 





F. 4 divisions down from B. B, E, F form a 

gore which is seamed on to the lower half, 
B being placed to D. 

G. 21 divisions in from A. 

H. 1 division down from A. 

I. f division down from A. 

(1) SLEEVE (Pig. III.). 

(1) Width of Paper = 1 to 1 of the length measure- 
ment. Fold into half. 

(2) Depth of Paper = i of the width. 
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(3) Gusset = a square of J of the width. Fold cross- 
wise into half and put two straight sides into tire sleeve. 

Ob (2) SLEEVE (Exa. IV.). 

Paper. — A square equal to J of the length measure- 
ment. Fold into 2 parts each way. Then open and 
fold crosswise into half. 

A. Top left-hand corner. 

B. Top right-hand corner. 

C. Bottom of cross fold. 

I). Half way between B and C on cross fold. 

E. \ division in from A. 

F. distance between G and D measured down 

from D. 

In cutting out fold the material between A and E, 
unless a join on the shoulder is preferred, in which case 
fold the material on the cross between C and F. 

BANDS. 

(1) Length = § of the length measurement. Average 
size from 34 to 36 ins. 

(2) Width = f to 1 in. when finished. 

The band may he obtained from the pieces sloped 
out of the sides of chemise (Fig. I.) ; for the working 
woman’s chemise (Fig. II.) extra material must be 
allowed unless the calico is wide enough to allow them 
to be cut off before the garment is gored. The material 
both in the front and the back neck is gathered into 
the band as far as X on the diagrams, and left plain 
from there to the shoulder. About 2 ins. more of the 
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band is put to the front than the back, as the chest 
is wider. The front opening is cut down for one 
division below I. 

WOMAN’S DRAWERS WITH CIRCULAR BAND 

(Fig. V.). 

Measurements : — 

(1) Length. — Taken from the hip at the waist to the 
knee. 

(2) Width. — 1£ or 1^ times the length. 



Fig. Y. 

DRAWERS. 

Cut the paper the required size, and fold each way 
into 8 parts. 

A. Top left-hand corner. 

B. Top right-hand corner. 
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C. Bottom left-hand corner. 

D. Bottom right-hand corner. 

E. 3 divisions up from C. 

E. 3 divisions up from D (for tall slight figures 31- 
divisions up from C and D). 

G. divisions in from C. 

H. 1\ divisions in from D. 

I. | to | division in from A. 

J. 1 division down and division in from B. ( i 

Note . — If preferred the curved lines may be taken 

straight from E to I, I to J, and J to F. 




c D 

Pig. VI. 



CIRCULAR BAND (Pig. VI.). 

Measurement, — The size of the waist. 

(1) Width of Paper = the exact waist measurement. 
Eold into half and then into 3 parts. 

(2) Depth of Paper = half of the width. Fold into 3 
parts. 

A, B, C, D. At each corner, keeping the fold to the 
left hand. 

E. 2 divisions in from A. 
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F. 2 divisions down from A. With A as centre 

draw f circles from E to F and B to C. 
(These lines must everywhere be the same 
distance from A.) 

G. Measure from F along the curved line half the 

waist measure with about \ in. extra, and 
slope off the remainder to B. 

Note . — If a deeper band is required extra material 
may be left beloiv the outer circle (B to C) in cutting out. 



KNEE BANDS. 

(1) Length, — About f of the length measurement. 
Average length 15 to 18 ins. 

(2) Depth f to If ins. when finished. 




TUCKED DRAWERS. 

Add 1 division lengthwise to the bottom of the leg, 
and take G and IT If divisions in instead of If divisions. 

COMBINATIONS (Fig. VII.). 

Measurement. — From the top of the shoulder to well 
below the knee. 

(1) Length of Paper = the length measurement. 
Fold into 12 parts. 

(2) Width of Paper = | of the length. Fold into 8 
parts. 

A. Top left-hand corner. 

B. Top right-hand corner. 

C. Bottom left-hand corner. 
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L. division to the left of J. 

M. 21 divisions down and 4 divisions in from A. 

N. 4 divisions down from M. 

O. 1J divisions down and f division in from A. 

P. 11 divisions in and 1 division down from B. 

(If a tight-fitting back is desired P and Q 
may both be taken l division further in.) 

Q. 4 divisions down and 2 divisions in from B. 

B. 3-| divisions down and \ division in from B. 

Dart. — According to the diagram; it may be omitted 
if desired, or two put side by side for a closely-fitting 
garment. 




Pig. VIII. 

BAND (Pig. VIII.). 

(1) Width of Paper = twice the distance from Q to 
the under-arm seam (Fig. VII.). Fold into half. 

(2) Depth of Paper = 2 to 4 ins. Fold into half. 

A, B, C, D. At each corner as before. 

E. Half-way between G and D. 

F. division down from A. 

G. -J division down from B. 

To insert the band the garment must be cut from Q 
to the under-arm seam, and the amount of material 
from B to the under-arm seam gathered and set between 
E and F (Fig. VIII.). The band must be made double 
— i.e. with a front and back piece. 
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SLEEVE (Fig. IX.). 

(1) Width of Paper = 5 divisions of Kg. VII. meas- 
ured lengthwise. Fold into half and then into 4 parts. 

(2) Depth of Paper = 1 division of Fig. VII. meas- 
ured widthwise. Fold into 4 parts. 

A, B, C, D. At each corner as before. 

E. 1 division down from A. 

F. J division in from B. 

G. 2 divisions down from B. 



A F B 




c D 

Fig. IX. 



NIGHTDRESS YOKES AND SLEEVES. 

DOUBLE YOKE FOB NIG-HTDBESS (Fig. X.). 

Measurement. — Taken round the neck underneath 
the chin. 

(1) Width of Paper = twice the neck measurement. 
Fold into half and then into 8 parts. Keep folded into 
half. 

(2) Depth of Paper = the exact neck measurement. 
Fold into 8 parts. 

A. Top left-hand corner. 

B. Top right-hand corner. 

C. Bottom left-hand corner. 

D. Bottom right-hand corner. 
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E. 3 divisions up from C. 

E. If divisions in and \ division up from E. 

G. 2 divisions up from D. Fold for the shoulder 

from F to G. 

H. 2 divisions in from G on the shoulder line. 

I. 2 \ divisions in from D. 

J. Fold the pattern along the shoulder line and 

mark J exactly under I on the front part of 
the yoke. Curve from I to J through H. 




K. 2 divisions down and f to 1 division in from A. 

L. If to If divisions in from A. When folded 

along the shoulder line K and L must be 
parallel with E, G, and about f to f in. be- 
yond the fold. The front should also gradu- 
ally slope down so as to bring L about f in. 
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below the back. If these do not occur 
naturally K and L must be moved forward 
or backward. s 

t 

BACK YOKE FOR NIGHTDRESS (Fig. XI.).. 

Measurement. — Bound the neck underneath the chm. 

(1) Width of Paper = 11,- times the neck measurement. 

Fold into half and then into 8 parts. 

(2) Depth of Paper = \ of the width. Fold into 4 
parts. 



a e B 




A, B, C, D. At each corner as before. 

E. 24 divisions in from A. 

F. b division down from A. 

G. 2 divisions down from B. 

H. 4 - division in from D. 

Note . — Keep the small piece of paper cut out from F 
to E and use it as a guide for sloping out the front 
neck. Open the paper, lay one point to the shoulder 
and bring the other down to the front opening (see 
dotted line in diagram). 



s 
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SLEEVES FOB NIGHTDBESS OR SHIRT (Fig. XII.). 
Measurement. — Length of arm, taken from the 
shoulder with the arm held straight out in a line with 
the back. 

Width of Paper = 1 width of material 34 to 36 ins. 
wide. Fold into 8 parts. 

Length of Paper = the length measurement. 




A, B, C, D. At each corner as before. 

E. 3 divisions in from A. 

F. 3 divisions in from D. Gut from E to F, thus 

making 2 sleeves. 

G and H. Place A, C, against E, F, so that the 
sleeve lies evenly in two, and slope off the 
ends at G and H. 

Note . — The armhole of a nightdress is curved the 
same as for a shirt. 
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SEAMLESS BODICE (Fig. XIII.). 

Measurements : — 

1. Neck. — Taken round the neck underneath the 
chin. 

2. Bust. — Taken across the back underneath the 
arms and round the fullest part of the bust. 

3. Waist. — Taken round the waist. 

4. Length of Back. — Taken from the nape (back 
neck) to the waist. 




5. Length of Front — Taken from the bottom of the 
collar in front to the waist. 

6. Length of Shoulder.— Taken from the bottom of 
the collar to the end of the shoulder bone. 

(1) Width of Paper = 3 times the length of back. 
Fold into half and keep folded. 

(2) Depth of Paper = 1J~ times the length of back. 
Fold into 3 parts. 
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A. Top of the fold at the left-hand corner. 

B. 1 division down from A (bust line). 

C. 2 divisions down from A (waist line). 

D. \ bust measurement from B along the bust line. 
B. I waist measurement from G along the waist 

line. Bold the paper crosswise through D 
and E to divide the back from the front. 

B. Keep the paper folded and place a pin through 
A to the front to give B (B must be exactly 
underneath A on the front part). 

G. At the top of the cross fold. Buie or cut direct 

from G to B. 

H. in. down from A. 

I. £ neck measurement from A to the right. 

J. neck measurement along the cross line to- 
wards G. 

K. | bust measurement from B across to the waist 

line (see dotted line). Curve from B to K. 

L. I- neck measurement down from B. Curve 

deeply for the neck from J to L. 

M. Continue the curve from L through K to the 

exact length of front. 

N. Buie a guiding line from C to M and mark N 

where it crosses the fold. 

O. Half-way between N and the waist line on the 

cross fold. Curve from C through 0 to M. 
If this measures more or less than the half 
waist measurement M must be moved in or 
out accordingly. 
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P. Measure up the cross fold from 0 the amount 

of back length from H to C. 

Q. Half-way between 0 and P (if desired this may n 

be tested with an under-arm measurement). 

R. Rule from I to P and measure down from I the 1 

length of the shoulder. s 

S. Rule from J to P and measure down from J 

the length of the shoulder. Curve for the 

armhole from R to S through Q. 

BASQUE. 

About 5 inches deep, cut according to the lines 
marked x x x x x x in the diagram. The extra fulness 
is gathered into the hip in making. 

The material required for this bodice is 1 yard of 
calico, flannel, etc., 36 ins. wide. The material must 
be folded on the cross, and the centre back lines 
of the bodice and basque placed on the fold. All 
alterations in fitting must be made at the shoulders 
and fronts. 

MAN’S FLANNEL SHIRT (Fig, XIV.). 

Measurements ; — I 

(1) Length of Front — Average 30 to 36 ins. About i 

half the height of the wearer. 

(2) Length of Back. — 2 to 3 ins. longer than the 
back. 

(3) Width of Front — Average 28 to 32 ins. 1 
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(4) Width of Back. — 2 to 3 ins. more than the front. 

(5) Neck. — Average 12 to 16 ins. Taken round the 
neck underneath the chin. 

(6) Width of Back Yoke. — Average 16 to 18 ins. 




Taken straight across the back from the top of the 
shoulders. 




Fig. XIV. 



(7) Length of Sleeve. — Average 20 to 24 ins. Taken 
from the top of the shoulder with the arm held straight 
in a line with the back. 

FRONT SKIRT. 

Cut the paper the required length and width, and 
fold both ways into 8 parts. 
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A. Top left-hand corner. 

B. Top right-hand corner. 

C. Bottom left-hand corner. 

D. Bottom right-hand corner. 

E. | division in from A. 

E. f division in from B. 

Gr. 2 divisions down from A. 

H. 2 divisions down from B. 

I. 1 division up from C. 

J. 1 division up from D. 

K. 1 division in from C. 

L. 1 division in from D. 

M. Half-way between A and B. 

N. 4 divisions down from M. 

O. | division to the left of N. 

P. 'f division to the right of N. 

Q. 1^ divisions to the left of M. 

R. 1J divisions to the right of M. 

S. i to f in. below E. 

T. \ to | in. below F. 

Note. — The size of the armholes and shoulders should 
be tested before cutting out. The armhole should 
measure about 1 in. less than the half width of the 
sleeve at the top. The shoulder must measure the same 
as the yoke shoulder (E to G, Fig. XV.). 0 and P must 

be regulated according to the width of the front hems 
and the size of the neck curve. When fastened, E on 
the neck curve (Fig. XVII.) should come exactly to 
the centre of the heins. 
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BACK SKIRT. 

(1) Cut the paper the required width and length. 

(2) Cut the armhole exactly to the size of the front 
(A, E, G, and B, P, H). 

(3) Bound the bottom corners to match the front. 

YOKE (Eig. XV.). 

(1) Width of Paper = the back measurement. Bold 
into half and then into S parts. 

(2) Depth of Paper = \ of the width. Fold into 
4 parts. 




A, B, C, D. At each corner as before. 

E. 2|- divisions in from A. 

E. If divisions down from A. 

G. 1A divisions down from B. 

COLLAR. 

(1) Width of Paper = the neck measure with 2 ins. 
added. Fold into half and then into 8 parts. Keep 
folded into half. 

(2) Depth of Paper = 2 ins. 

A, B, C, D. At each corner as before. 

E. A division in from A. 
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F. \ division down from A. 

G. 1 division down from B. 

H. 3 divisions in from D. 

I. 1 division up from H. 




NECK CURVE. 

(1) Width of Paper = 4J ins. for neck of 12 ins. 
Add ^ in. extra for every inch above 12. Fold into 
4 parts. 

(2) Depth of Paper = 2 ins. for neck of 12 ins. 



A NECK CURVE B 




Pis. XVII. 



Add ^ in. extra for every inch above 12. Fold into 2 
parts. 

A, B, C, D. At each corner as before. 

E. Half-way between G and D. 

SLEEVE. 

The same as for a nightdress (page 23). 
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INTRODUCTION. 



mO teach Domestic Millinery educationally is so new 
an idea, that at first sight, many people think 
it either impossible, or else too frivolous a matter for 
serious attention. On the contrary, however, it has been 
found both feasible and useful, leading to neatness, 
cleanliness, and good taste in a department of woman’s 
dress proverbially unsatisfactory in England. “Domestic” 
Millinery points at once to the fact that “renovation” is 
the main feature of this new learning, and it will prove 
in time quite a valuable adjunct to the family economy. 
The success of the classes first inaugurated has led to a 
wide extension of the subject, and this Penny Manual, 
the first we believe written on the subject, will be found 
a great help in carrying on at home the lessons learned 
in the Domestic Science Schools. 

P. L. Cai/der. 

Liverpool, Sept., 1897. 
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These hints on Domestic Millinery are intended 
principally for those who have attended the lessons given 
on this subject at most of the Technical Classes of the 
present day. It is not in any setise a Fashion-booh ; 
its aim is to help those who wish to economise by using 
their time and material at home. 



I. G. 
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THE RENOVATION OF STRAW HATS. 



PINE BLACK STRAWS. 

To Glean . — Unpick all trimmings, lining, and wire from 
tlie hat, and see that all the ends of cotton are taken out, as 
they would spoil the appearance of the hat if left. Then 
brush well with cloth brush to remove the surface dust. As 
this will not quite remove all the dust, rub the hat next with 
a damp cloth, or if very dirty use a small cheap nail-brush 
and clean water. Then iron to improve the shape and dry 
the straw. Commence ironing the top of the crown inside 
with a moderately hot small iron ; those rounded at both 
ends are the best for this purpose ; next iron the sides, and 
when doing this it will be necessary to place the hat at the 
edge of the table, so that the brim will not be crushed ; 
then iron the under side of the brim. The hat should not 
be ironed on the upper side. Do not varnish till the hat is 
quite dry. 

To Varnish . — Take some ebony black varnish, and as it is 
sure to be too thick and glossy, mix with it a small quantity of 
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methylated spirit in the proportion of two parts varnish to one 
part spirit. A bottle of varnish, price 6d, is usually sufficient 
for three or four hats. For applying the varnish to the hat 
use a rather soft brush. (These can be got at any paint 
shop for 2d or 3d.) Stiff bristles make the varnish appear 
streaky and spoil its appearance. Begin varnishing from 
the centre of the crown on top, and apply the varnish evenly, 
always brushing in one direction, and be careful not to brush 
over the same part a second time till the first coating is 
dry. After brushing the top work down the sides, and lastly 
over the brim. The under side of the brim should also be 
varnished if it turns up. Let the varnish dry thoroughly 
before attempting to retrim the hat. 

COARSE BLACK STRAW. 

Clean the straw in the same way as for fine straw, with 
the exception that coarse straws must not he ironed. They 
should be bent into shape by the hand. 

WHITE STRAW. 

To Clean . — If the white hats are very dirty and dis- 
coloured, they can be cleaned by brushing with a mixture of 
water and oxalic acid, in the proportion of one teaspoonful 
of acid to one teaeupful of boiling water. Great care must 
be exercised in the use of this acid, as, if used too strong, 
it would burn the straw, and it is also poisonous. After 
using the acid, wash the hat thoroughly in clean cold water, 
dry slightly, and then iron into shape. When dry brush 
over with a clear spirit varnish or the white of egg to stiffen 
and give gloss, then wire and re-trim. 

To Dye . — White straws may be dyed with the ebony 
black varnish, at its full strength for the first coat, or with 
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Maypole Soap, and then brushed with a weak solution of 
varnish (black) and methylated spirit. Brown varnish may 
also be used in the same way if a brown shade is desired. 

BROWN STRAW. 

Brown straws may be cleaned in the same manner as 
black hats. To improve the colour use walnut varnish if a 
dark brown colour is desired, and oak varnish for light 
brown. Mix the varnish with methylated spirit in the 
proportion of two parts varnish to one part of spirit. 

BLUE STRAWS. 

Blue straw hats are cleaned by washing with small 
brush and clean water, and varnished with very weak 
solution of ebony black varnish and methylated spirit, or a 
blue dye can be got for this purpose. 

LEGHORN HATS. 

Treat leghorn hats in a similar manner to white straws 
to clean, and varnish with copal varnish, or brush with 
white of egg. Great care must be taken in the ironing of 
the straw after washing, as if not thoroughly dried the 
hat will curl quite out of shape. 

EELT HATS. 

Unpick all the trimmings, brush very thoroughly the 
way of the nap, then take a piece of cloth, dip it in benzine 
and rub well in, being careful as when brushing not to rub 
against the nap. As benzine is very inflammable it must 
not be used near a naked light or a fire. Liquid ammonia 
may be used instead of benzine. 
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TO CLEAN FEATHERS. 

Feathers can be cleaned by dipping in soap lather. 
If they are dirty rub very gently with the fingers. Rinse 
in clean water, and shake before a fire to dry, being 
careful not to scorch them. Curl with a blunt penknife, or 
a silver one would be better. 

Feathers may be dyed with “ Maypole Soap,” directions 
for doing which may be seen on each label. 

Ospreys and aigrettes are cleaned in the same way as 
feathers. 

TO RENOVATE RIBBON. 

There are various ways in which ribbon may be 
cleaned. The following are all good : — 

BLACK RIBBON. 

If the ribbon has been made up into bows or sewn in 
any way unpick all the stitches first, then brush lightly 
with stiff brush. Lay the ribbon on a plain, smooth board 
or table ; a board is preferable. 

To Glean . — Sponge it well with clean water and 
ammonia. Ammonia varies very much in strength, but 
the following proportion is usually strong enough — two 
teaspoonfuls to one breakfast-cupful water. 

To Stiffen . — To stiffen the ribbon sponge it after it has 
been cleaned with dissolved gum arabie and water (two 
teaspoonfuls to half pint of water), and leave it on the board 
to dry, when it will be found quite smooth and ready for 
use. If the ribbon is required at once it may be ironed 
immediately after the cleaning and stiffening processes. 
Lay it on the ironing sheet, with blanket beneath, and over 
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the ribbon place either a clean smooth piece of calico or a 
sheet of tissue paper, and then iron with a fairly hot iron 
till dry. 

COLOURED RIBBONS. 

Coloured ribbons do not clean very satisfactorily. 
They may be washed in lukewarm water, to which a little 
melted soap has been added, but they must not be rubbed or 
twisted. Squeeze lightly with the hands, and then rinse well 
in clean water to which some dissolved gum arabic (for recipe 
see page 28 ) has been added, and iron with cloth on top. 
If the colours are too delicate to wash, rub with a cloth 
wrung out of warm water and gum arabic, then iron. 

CHIFFON. 

Mix a little melted soap in lukewarm water, pour this 
into a wide mouthed bottle or jar, and place the soiled 
chiffon in it. Cover the mouth of bottle with a clean 
duster or cloth, and shake well. Remove the chiffon, and, 
if not thoroughly clean, repeat the process in fresh soap 
lather. Rinse in clean water, and stiffen with gum arabic. 
Roll in a clean cloth, and iron when slightly dried. 

YELYET. 

To Renovate . — Unpick all stitches, &c., from the velvet, 
shake and brush lightly to remove the dust, then sponge the 
torong side thoroughly with clean water, to which a little 
ammonia and dissolved gum arabic have been added. 
When the velvet has been rubbed all over, iron on the 
iorong side with a hot iron. To prevent flattening the pile 
while ironing, the velvet must be held by the hands and 
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never flat on a table. Iron till quite dry. The heat of the 
iron on the wet velvet causes it to steam, and the steam 
raises the pile, making the velvet look quite fresh and new. 

To Remove Dust . — A small piece of crape rubbed over 
velvet when dusty removes the dust and does not injure the 
fabric as a brush would. 

VELVETEEN. 

Black and coloured velveteen may be washed in luke- 
warm water and melted soap, then rinsed in clean water. 
If the colour runs, put salt in the rinsing water. When 
slightly dried iron on wrong side as for velvet. 

CBAPE. 

To Stiffen. — Cover a rather large bottle with a clean 
piece of calico, wrap the crape round it and pin at the ends. 
Hold over a pan of boiling water till the steam has 
thoroughly saturated the crape, then lay the bottle aside 
till the crape dries. If the crape has lost its crinkles, this 
method will not restore them. It is only useful where the 
crape has become crushed and limp. 

LACE. 

BLACK LACE. 

If the lace is dirty, wash it first in lukewarm water and 
a little melted soap. Then prepare a deep blue water and 
mix with it some gum arabic. (Proportion one tablespoonful 
to one pint. The proportion may be increased if the lace is 
required very stiff.) 

To Improve Colour and Stiffen . — Dip the lace in this 
mixture, squeeze lightly with the hands, and then pin the 
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lace out on a clean piece of calico to dry. When nearly dry 
iron on the wrong side. Another method is to dip the lace 
in a mixture of milk and water, squeeze well, then iron 
with sheet of tissue paper over. 

WHITE LACE. 

Prepare some soap lather and half fill a wide mouthed 
bottle or jar with it, place the lace in it and shake well, 
holding a clean cloth over the mouth of bottle to prevent 
water escaping. If the water becomes dirty change it for 
fresh soapy water. When the lace is clean, rinse in clean 
water, then dip in mixture of dissolved gum arabic and 
water in the proportion of one teaspoonful to half pint, 
squeeze gently in the hands, then pin out on a clean cloth, 
pinning the plain part of the lace first, then the points. Be 
careful to make the lace even while wet, then when nearly 
dry iron lightly on the wrong side over a thick ironing 
blanket or sheet. 

COMMON LACE. 

Common lace may be washed in lukewarm soap lather 
by squeezing with the hands, then starched in very thin hot- 
water starch. After starching roll it in a cloth, and before it 
is dry it may be ironed on the wrong side with moderately 
hot iron. 

To Colour . — To colour white or cream laces, if a deep 
yellow is required, use yellow ochre or coffee. It is best to 
test the shade on a small piece of lace or calico first before 
dipping the whole piece in. When using coffee see that 
no grains are allowed to get on the lace, as they would give 
it a spotted appearance. The colouring agent may be 
mixed with the starch. 
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VEILS. 

Black veils are treated in. the same way as black lace. 
White veils as white lace. 

BUCKBAM SHAPES. 

When making buckram shapes it will be necessary to 
have a plain wooden table or large board on which to work, 
and to which the buckram may be pinned. In addition to 
this the following will be necessary : — Buckram, wire scissors, 
tailors’ chalk, ruler, pencil, tissue paper, &c. 

Paper Shape . — If the buckram hat is to be a copy of 
another, take the pattern in this way First measure the 
hat from front to back, then from side to side ; next measure 
the crown in the same way, then the depth of the crown and 
its distance from the front edge of brim. Out a square of 
tissue paper the same measurement as front to back of hat, 
i.e., if the pattern hat measured 14 inches from front to back, 
cut the paper into a square of 14 inches. Fold this diagonally, 
double the triangle thus formed, fold on to fold , and continue 
doubling in the same way, that is, fold on to fold, noticing 
to keep the shortest end on the outside; then when it can be 
made no smaller cut off the points beyond the shortest end, 
and when opened out the paper will be circular in form. 
Buie a line across the paper from front to back and one from 
side to side, and if the pattern hat was oval make the paper 
to correspond by curving off the extra amount. It is best to 
mark the curve first with pencil before using the scissors, 
and notice to divide the amount to be taken off equally 
between the two sides; thus, if the hat is, say, one inch 
narrower from side to side than from front to back, only 
curve off half an inch from each side. Out next the shape for 
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the top of crown in the same way as for the brim, making a 
square of the longer measurement, and from it cutting a 
circle and making it oval if necessary. Then cut out the 
band for the sides of the crown. If it has a straight band 
this will be very simple, a long straight strip being all that 
is necessary, but if the crown is smaller at the top than at 
the base a shaped band will be needed. If possible its shape 
should be taken from the pattern hat, by placing a piece of 
tissue paper round the sides of the crown, and with the hand 
marking the top and bottom of the crown ; then cut out 
by these marks. The buckram must next be cut out by the 
paper shape. 

Buckram Shape . — Tor all velvet, velveteen, or cloth hats 
willow luckram is by far the best. It is light and keeps its 
shape much better than the ordinary black or white buckram, 
and is certainly worth the difference in the cost at first. It 
is usually Is 4d or Is 6d per sheet, and each sheet will be 
quite sufficient for two ordinary-sized hats. 

Place the paper pattern of hat with the front on the 
cross of buckram, pin the pattern well down through the 
buckram to the table, and outline the shape with pencil and 
mark the centre line at front and back. Out out the buckram 
to shape, and then place paper pattern of crown in position 
and outline it ; remove the pattern, and then mark a second 
line three-quarters or one inch within the crown line, and cut 
out the buckram by the inner line. This turning must be 
allowed, as the band of crown is to be sewn to it. Slit the 
turnings up to the crown line, and turn them back ready to 
sew to the band. Next cut out the band in buckram, being 
careful to allow an inch turning for joining it together, and 
lastly cut out top of crown. 
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Wiring . — Now proceed to the wiring of the shape, and 
for this purpose it is best to use a strong fine wire doulled. 

It lies flatter and is firmer than a single row of thicker wire. 

Iron wire is sometimes used, but it is apt to rust, and is so 
thick that it makes a perceptible ridge round the edge of 
the hat. Measure the circumference of the hat, and then 
take twice that length of wire and two inches added. Double : 

it and commence sewing it on at the back of the hat on the 
upper side of the brim. Use the stitch known as blanket or 
buttonhole stitch. It keeps the wire in position much better : 

than ordinary seaming would do. The stitches should not 
be made too closely together, about one-quarter of an inch : 

apart will be sufficiently close, and the best cotton for the < 

purpose is Coates’ Nos. 36 or 40. Let the wire slightly : 

overlap at the back, and finish off neatly and firmly to prevent i 

the wire pushing through the material afterwards. Wire i 

round the crown line in the same way and with the same : 

stitch, joining the wire always at the back of hat. When i 

this is done, sew the buckram band to that portion of the i 

brim which was left for this purpose inside the crown line. J 

The bottom of the band shotdd touch the inner side of the i 

wire and lie close to the brim. Join the band together at < 

side or back with neat firm stitches. Wire the upper edge 
of band on the inside, using the same stitch as before, and 1 

then seam the crown on top. Bind the edges of brim and ] 

crown with narrow strips of tissue paper to prevent the wire 1 

marking the material, and the shape will then be ready for ] 

the covering. j 

To Cover . — Lay the material on the table right side j 

uppermost, and pin the shape through it to the table. Be ( 

especially careful when using velvet or velveteen to notice s 
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that the pile lie towards the front of the hat. Mark out 
the shape of the hat with tailors’ chalk, leaving half inch 
turning for the upper side of material, and quarter inch on 
the under piece. Cut out by the chalk line. Pin the 
edges of the material to the brim of hat, being careful to 
keep the front exactly in position. (It will be advisable to 
make a mark on the material to correspond with the centre 
line on the buckram.) Mark the shape of crown either 
with chalk or pins, and cut out the centre three-quarters of 
an inch within the crown line, and slit the turning up to, 
but not beyond, the line. Unpin the material, and use this 
for upper side of brim. The under side may be cut now, 
or after the upper has been sewn on. Slip the upper piece 
right side uppermost over the crown of hat, and see that 
the centre mark on material and shape correspond. Turn 
the edge of the material over the brim, and pin firmly all 
round the hat to the buckram. Do not stretch the material 
at all ; the extra fulness would be most difficult to manage, 
and would spoil the appearance of the hat completely. 
Stitch the material to the buckram with fine cotton 
and needle, the stitch used is similar to hemming, and be 
careful not to catch the material on the upper side of the 
brim. When this is done sew the material to the base of 
the crown, then pin the under piece on, turning in the edge 
neatly, and never allowing more than a quarter of an inch 
to be turned in. After pinning the two edges together all 
round join them by a slip stitch, that is, make a small stitch 
first on upper side, and then insert the needle in lower 
piece exactly opposite the place where the cotton came out 
on upper side, and so on till the circle is completed. Then 
stitch the material inside the crown, and proceed to cover 
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the top. The material must be cut a little larger than 
the top of crown, so that it will cover the edge. The 
stitches must be just below the edge, and where the band 



will cover them. It is best to put the lining in before the 
band is sewn on, and the method of sewing in linings is 
given on page 27. 

Out the band half an inch wider than the paper shape, 
and nearly one inch longer to allow quarter inch turnings 
at top and bottom, and sufficient to make a neat turning 
at the join. The join should be at the side where the 
trimming is to be sewn, and, if the band fits well, no other 
sewing is necessary than at the join, the edges being simply 
turned in at the top and bottom. 

The quantity of material required for covering a 
buckram shape varies with the size of hat and width of 
material. Seven-eighths of a yard of velvet, or half a 
yard of double width cloth or other wide material is 
sufficient for a hat measuring 13 or 14 inches from front to 
back if the crown is not very high. The trimming is of 
course a matter for individual taste. 



WIRE SHAPES. 

Materials Required . — Two yards thick satin wire, one 
ring strong fine wire, sewing silk and tissue paper, tape 
measure, strong scissors or wire nippers, a plain wood table 
or board, half yard tulle to cover shape, and lace, &c. 
Make the shape of hat first in paper, cut out the larger 
circle or oval for the brim, then the shape of crown, and 
pencil its position, &c., on the first pattern. Measure round 
the edge of brim and round the crown (the circumference of 
a circle is slightly over three times its diameter) and cut two 
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lengths of the satin wire one inch longer than these 
respective measures, join them to form two separate circles, 
the one for outer edge of brim, the other for the base 
of crown, and pin them to the paper shape. Measure the 
length of hat from front to bach, allowing for the rise and 
fall of crown, and add four inches to this measurement ; cut 
this amount from the thin wire, measure the length from 
side to side, add four inches to it, then measure the two 
other wires in the same way. 

Front. | | Bach. 

Bend the wires into shape as in illustration, making the 
crown narrower or wider at top according to fashion. 
Twist the thin wires once round the crown wire, also round 
, the outside wire of brim, and turn the ends of wire in towards 

. the face. Press the wire into the satin rings either with 

, wire nippers or the fingers, and treat all the wires in the 

. same way. 

Second method . — When cutting the thin wires add only 
two inches to the actual measurement, and instead of 
twisting them round the thick crown wire, sew them firmly 
to it with strong silk, or tie with very fine wire. The thin 
wire must in each case be twisted round the outer wire of 
shape and the end turned inwards and pressed into the satin 
wire. Tie all the wires together at the centre top of crown. 
Make a circle of thin wire to put half way between outer 
r satin wire and that at the base of crown, and tie it firmly to 

1 the cross wires. Put a ring of wire round the top edge of 

l crown and tie it in position, and another ring may be put 

f between this and base of crown if it is more than two 

inches in height. 
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To Cover . — Then cover the shape. If the hat is to be 
made of lace the shape must first be covered with net or 
tulle in the same way as for a buckram shape, with the 
exception that the under side of brim is sewn on before the 
upper. If the hat is to be covered with chiffon, no founda- 
tion will be necessary. Tulle may also be used alone as 
the covering, but in that case it should be fulled on, not cut 
out plain as for a lace hat. 

LACE HAT. 

When using lace, the quantity required varies with the 
size of hat and manner of trimming. If the lace is to be 
full round the brim, two yards will be required for it, and 
the crown will take one yard. The lace must be one or two 
inches wider than the brim to allow it to project beyond the 
outer wire. Sew the lace lightly to the satin wire at edge, 
allowing for the desired fulness, and then draw it up to the 
base of crown, pin into position and sew securely, cutting 
off the extra width at the crown. If the crown is to be 
covered with lace, sew it to the lower edge of crown, 
leaving a small heading to hide the drawing threads of the 
lace brim. Arrange the lace up the sides and gather it 
tightly at the centre of top of the crown, and finish off with 
a jet or other ornament. Instead of the lace, a band of 
sequined-net and a top of the same would make a nice 
finish to the shape, and if the crown is not too high, a 
“ Tam-o-Shanter ” crown or a frill of silk would look well. 
But of course fashion must be studied, as what might be 
suitable at one time would look ridiculous at another. 

CHIFFON HA T. 

Use double width chiffon to cover wire shapes, it is 
usually better in quality than the narrower makes, and can 
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be used double to cover the upper and under sides of the 
brim. Prom li to 2 yards will be required. Measure the 
widest part of the brim, and cut the chiffon twice this width 
with two or three inches added to make a frill at the edge. 
If preferred a box pleating could be sewn on separately, 
and in that case no extra width need be added. The 
length of chiffon should be twice the circumference of the 
outer wire — join it to form a circle, fold double and run a 
gathering thread of strong sewing silk one inch within the 
fold. Draw the chiffon up and slip it over the brim, one 
half being above and the other beneath the wires, pin the 
frill in place and then stitch it to the thick wires at edge 
and at crown. Cover the top of crown next, and then the 
sides with fulled chiffon, and trim lightly. 

Tulle or net may be used in the same way as chiffon. 

CHILD’S “ LIBERTY ” HAT. 

Materials Required . — 2 to 2J- yards China or Ponge silk, 
1 ring fine strong wire, 1 reel sewing silk to match the silk, 
stiff muslin for a band, and ^ yard muslin to line the crown. 

Cut the brim lengthwise from the silk, and for a hat 
measuring 13 or 14 inches from front to back, a strip of silk 
fully 72 inches (2 yards) long and 10 or 11 inches wide will 
be necessary. The remainder of the silk is required for the 
crown and lining. Join the strip of silk to form a circle, 
double it, and tack the raw edges together. Pun a thread 
of silk 1^- inches within fold all round the circle, and two 
other rows with of an inch between. 

N.B. — The gathering thread need not be drawn up ; 
the silk will be gathered up by the wires when they are 
inserted. 
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Leave 1J inches plain, then run three more rows of 
gathers J of an inch apart. The last row of running must 
he made £ an inch from the raw edges. It is quite a matter 
of taste whether there should he many or few rows of 
gathering, and the number may he increased if time allows, 
hut there should never he less than six rows. 

If the hat measures 14 inches from front to back, 
including the frill, the outer wire will need to he about 36 
inches long, and the others decreasing in size as they near 
the crown. The crown wire must he fully three times the 
diameter of the head. Insert the wire between the rows 
of gathering, and finish off neatly. 

Prepare a band of stiff muslin the size of head, 
usually 18 to 22 inches round, and sew the silk brim to 
this. Then make the crown. If the silk is soft it will 
need a foundation or a lining of muslin. If the former, take 
a strip of muslin about 30 inches long and 8 wide, join it 
into a circle, and plait it at one edge, then sew it to the 
muslin hand. The top is to he gathered after the silk 
crown is sewn on. A circle of muslin 15 inches in 
diameter would answer nearly as well, if plaited at its outer 
edge and sewn to the hand. 

Now take a strip of silk from 36 to 40 inches long 
(the length depends on the size of the crown) and 9 wide, 
join to form circle, turn in one edge, and run three or more 
rows of gathers | of an inch apart, and the first row at least 
j- an inch from edge, slip the silk crown over the muslin 
foundation and sew into position, then gather the top up 
tightly, and finish with a large button covered with silk or 
a how of ribbon. Line with silk, and trim the hat with 
ribbon bows, flowers, or feathers. 
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CHILDREN’S BONNETS. 

Eor children's close fitting bonnets three measurements 
are required : — 1st. Length from ear to ear over the top of 
head ; 2nd. Length from ear to ear round the back of head ; 
3rd. Length from forehead to nape of neck. 

“FRENCH” BONNET. 

Pattern . — Make a band the length of first measurement, 
and 4 or 5 inches wide (Diagram 1.) Then cut a square of 
paper the length of 3rd measurement with 4 inches added. 
Erom the square form a circle as described for buckram 
hat, and curve j- of an inch off the sides to make oval. Eold 
back 1J inches at bottom for back of neck (Diagram 2.) 
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Materials Required . — Silk, cashmere, velvet, or other 
material, half yard ; muslin to stiffen, half yard ; lining, half 
yard ; and sewing silk to match material. Cut out the 
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pattern in material, lining, and muslin, leaving half inch 
turnings. Tack the muslin to the wrong side of the material, 
then run two rows of gathers round the oval, beginning and 
ending four inches from the straight side. (Diagram 2.) 
Mark the centre of the gathers and pin to the centre of 
band and stitch together. Make up the lining in the same 
way, and slip stitch it in. Trim the bonnet with ribbon, 
lace, or fur, according to the season and suitability of material. 

PURITAN BONNET. 

Pattern . — For this bonnet cut out a band the length of 
measurement over the top of head (1st measure) and four or 
five inches wide. Curve the corners for the front of band 
only. Take a square of paper the length of head from 
forehead to nape, deducting the width of band, make a 
circle from the square, then form it into an oval and cut one 
inch straight from the bottom. Cut out material, &e., and 
tack muslin to the wrong side of material. Sew the straight 
side of band to the shaped back, join the lining in the same 
way, and slip stitch it neatly in. Trim to suit material, &e. 

There are several other bonnet shapes for children, the 
method of making up being in every case very similar to 
the two examples given. 

“ TAM-O’-SHANTERS.” 

These are very suitable for children’s wear, being easily 
made, and not difficult to unpick and wash when made of 
washing material. The quantity of material required varies 
from one-half to three-quarters of a yard, according to 
pattern chosen and size of head. 

First Pattern . — Cut out three circles, same size, 14 to 
1 8 inches in diameter, in material, muslin, and lining, tack 
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them together, mark the halves and quarters, and run the 
edge with two or three rows of gathers. Make a band of 
material and stiffening the size of head, stitch it to the 
gathers, and finish the inside of band with a lining. Trim 
with ribbon, quills, or feathers. 

Second Pattern . — Cut two circles (from 10 to 12 inches 
in diameter) in material, two in muslin, and two in lining, 
all the same size. Lay the two pieces of material together 
with the right sides facing each other, place one piece of 
muslin above and one below, and then lay the two circles of 
lining together on the upper side of muslin. Mark in chalk 
the size of the crown on the outer pieces of lining and muslin, 
and cut out carefully one-half inch within the crown line, 
then slit turning up to the line, cut out the one piece of 
material in the same way, stitch round the outer edge of 
circle, and then turn the hat right side out, and sew on a 
band as for first pattern. 

Third Pattern . — Cut a strip of material 1 Jto lj- yards long, 
and from 7 to 1 0 inches wide. If the material is thin, line it 
with fine muslin, the same width and length, and tack them 
together. Join the strip, and gather it at top and bottom. 
Draw up the top as tightly as possible, and finish it off with 
a button or rosette. Sew the lower gathers into a band 
the size of head. Line the crown and band, and then trim 
with a quill and ribbon. 

BOWS. 

Bows are made of silk ribbon, velvet ribbon, lace, 
chiffon, piece velvet, &c. 

Before attempting to make bows in these materials it is 
advisable to practise them in muslin or tissue paper cut in 
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strips to represent ribbon. When using silk ribbon decide 
what is to be the shape and size of the bow. To alter the 
plaits after they have been made takes away the fresh 
appearance from the ribbon, and generally the marks of the 
first folds remain. If possible make the bow from one length 
of ribbon, and do not cut it more than can be helped. 
Having decided what kind of bow is to be made, commence 
as follows : — 

Take one end of ribbon in the left hand, measure the 
length of the first point and plait the ribbon with the right 
hand, measure the length of the first loop and plait the 
ribbon in the opposite direction ; thus, if the first folds fall 
to the right, those at the other end of the loop must fall te 
the left of the ribbon. With needle and strong cotton 
(No. 24), or very fine wire, sew the first loop together, then 
make the next loop and wrap the cotton firmly round it 
about half-a-dozen times. Measure the length of next loop, 
and secure it by wrapping the cotton round. Make the rest 
of the loops in the same way and finish with another end if 
desired. Sew the loops together, and then twist the tie 
round to cover the stitches and finish off bow. 

Sew the bow to the hat firmly through the centre, but 
do not take the stitches through the tie-over. Arrange 
the loops, and if necessary pin them in place with fancy pins, 
or tie them to the hat with a stitch or two of cotton. 

If the bow has upstanding loops, and the silk is not 
very stiff, it will be necessary to wire them. The wire must 
be sewn in as the loops are being made. Either flat or 
round wire may be used. Eor large bows the loops must 
vary in length, larger ones to the back, shorter ones in front. 
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E0SETTE8. 

Eosettes of ribbon are made -with loops of one length, 
each loop being -wrapped round with cotton as for a bow. 
Those made from piece velvet or silk are cut from the 
material on the cross. The material is folded and the raw 
edges run together and gathered at the back. Eosettes can 
be made in the same way in ribbon by gathering it at one 
edge and drawing it up tightly. Those made from narrow 
ribbon should have the loops sewn on to a foundation of 
muslin. 

HAT LININGS, &c. 

Hats may be lined with sarcenet, sateen, muslin, &c. 
The quantity depends on the depth of crown and size of hat. 
Measure the circumference and depth of the crown to be 
lined, and cut the material to measurement, allowing one 
inch turnings. Join the strip and turn a hem on one side 
wide enough to admit a narrow drawing ribbon. Then pin 
the lining at its raw edge to the bend of crown, stitch through 
the straw, taking a long stitch inside the crown, and a very 
small one on the outside. On felt hats do not take the stitch 
through to the right side, but merely through the inside 
thickness of felt. The lining must not be drawn up till 
the trimming is sewn on. When this is being done draw 
the lining down and be careful not to take any stitches 
through it. 

BONNET LININGS. 

Bonnets are lined in a similar manner, with this excep- 
tion, — the strip of lining is not joined, being usually turned 
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in at the ends and sewn to the back of bonnet. If the 
bonnet is very flat, a piece of lining cut to shape is sewn in 
after the bonnet has been trimmed. 

PREPARED GUM ARABIC. 

One ounce best Gum Arabic, \ pint boiling water. Pour 
the water over the Gum Arabic, and let it stand in a 
warm place till quite dissolved, stirring occasionally ; strain 
through muslin, and bottle it. It will keep a long time, 
and may be used in large or small quantities, according 
to the stiffness required. 
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PREFACE. 

mo add to the Housewife’s skill in keeping the Home 
comfortable and tidy, a course of lessons in “ every- 
day” Upholstery has been included in the curriculum of 
the School of Domestic Science. And we believe this 
little Manual will be of great use in after work at home 
to those who have taken the lessons, as well as helping 
others who have not had that advantage. 

We welcome it amongst the series of penny 
Manuals which have already proved so useful to the 
students of Domestic Science in its various branches. 

FANNY L. GADDER. 



March , 1905 . 



MANUAL OF UPHOLSTERY. 



The subject of Home Upholstery is at present 
commanding a good deal of attention in Domestic 
Science Colleges and Schools, as the latest branch of 
Housewifery training for teachers and for girls in 
Domestic Science Schools. 

This little book deals exclusively with home 
upholstery, such as is attempted by the housewife at 
infinite trouble owing to the want of adequate instruction. 

The daily upholstress, who worked at private 
houses, as does the modern dressmaker, is becoming 
extinct, being driven out by the competition of large 
cheap shops. Necessary renovations must therefore be 
sent to a shop, be done somehow at home, or left undone 
as is too often the case. To the home upholstress, as 
well as to teachers, it is hoped that this little manual 
will be of use 

The following can be satisfactorily dealt with 
at home : — 

I. Bedding — 

Mattresses in hair or wool, for single beds 
and babies’ cots. 

Pillows and bolsters. 

Yalances and curtains. 
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II. Furniture — 

Cushions for wicker chairs and couches. 
Covers for ottoman boxes. 

Loose covers for chairs. 

Ee-covering upholstered chairs. 

III. Carpet Sewing and Mending — 

Hassocks. 

Eepairing and mounting skin rugs. 

MATTEESSES. 

Materials required — 

Tick (made of linen, of cotton, or of union — 
a mixture) is double width, prices range 
from 5d. to 2s. 6d. a yard. 

Binding, 6d. to 9d. per dozen yards. 

Tufts, 3d. per gross. 

Flock or wool, 2d. to 4d. per lb. 

Hair, 9d. to 3s. 6d. per lb. 

Twine, lOd. to Is. per ball. 

Needles, |-d. per inch — a four inch needle is 
a useful size. 

These materials are supplied by a furniture 
trimming warehouse, or an upholsterer. 

Full sized mattresses are usually 6ft. 6in. by 
4ft. 6in. 

For single beds — 6ft. 6in. by 3ft. 
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To cut out cover — 

Measure bed, inside head and foot rails from side 
to side and for each foot in length and width add one 
inch. This is to give extra material for what is taken 
up in tufting, without it the mattress would be too 
small. For example, a mattress 6ft. by 4ft, would 
require a cover 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 4in. The tick must be 
cut double to form an under and an upper side. The 
bordering or boxing as the side pieces are called, must 
be cut lengthwise of the material for the sides and 
crosswise, not crossway, for the ends, so that the stripes 
may be continuous and that when the cover is cleaned 
or washed the shrinkage may be in the same direction, 
to prevent puckering. Borders are usually 4 £ inches 
in depth. 

Strong cotton or linen thread is used for sewing, 
and the stitch is a run and back stitch. Strong, but 
not fine sewing, is required. The machine may be used, 
but the corners must be sewn by hand. 

To bind . — Fold the binding in two by “ striking ” 
it along its length with a strong needle. This will 
make a sharper crease than merely folding between 
finger and thumb. Bind the borderings together, being 
careful to join a long and short piece alternately. Make 
the beginning and the fastening off firm, but no turning 
of the binding is necessary, as the edges will be covered 
by the side binding. Attach this bordering to the cover 
top and bottom, beginning at the side, not the earner, to 
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avoid an awkward joining, and leave an aperture of 
nine inches through which to insert the filling. This 
opening must afterward be sewn up by hand. After a 
little practice the binding can be done without previous 
fixing, unless the sewing is done by machine, when 
tacking is necessary. 

Corners require care. The binding, which hitherto 
has been double, must be opened out and firmly stitched 
together backwards and forwards on the under side : then 
doubled as before and the top corner mitred, that is sewed 
flat and finished in an angle of 45°. This completes 
the cover, which is a woman’s work in the shops. 

The next work is filling the mattress. If it be 
small it can he filled on a large table, if large on the 
floor. In the first instance fasten on to the table at two 
corners with strong drawing pins; in the second tack the 
corners on to the floor, then fill, being careful to push 
the flock or hair well into the corners and sides, and spread 
out as flat as possible. Tor a bed 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., 
from 40 to 45 lbs. of flock is required, or about 36 lbs. 
of hair ; sew up the opening and the worst part of the 
work is done. Flatten by beating well with a stick or 
carpet beater to blend the separated wool or hair into a 
soft compact mass. 

If, in this stage, the mattress were tufted, the wool 
or hair would quickly work away from the sides ; side 
sewing is therefore necessary. 

Thread the upholsterer’s needle, which is sharp at 
both ends and must be used with care, with twine. 
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Make a sharp knot, and draw this knot through the top 
of the cover into the inside, by a sharp pull, which will 
leave the knot embedded in the hair and invisible. Sew 
the sides as follows : — Take a stitch from the sides 
inwards, and without withdrawing- the needle, reverse it 
and bring it again out at the side. This will bind a 
portion of the hair firmly to the bordering, where it is 
fixed by the inside and invisible stitch, and a firm edge 
is made which will not give way under any amount of 
pressure. There should be two rows of this side 
stitching. On the skill and completeness with which 
this sewing is done depends the real success of the work. 

The next step is tufting. The tufts are small 
rounds of leather which must be attached to the mattress 
by twine to keep the filling from moving. The place for 
each must be marked before beginning. The rows are 
alternate, four and five or five and six. Draw the twine 
with the needle from the underside of the mattress, push 
back the needle, leaving a small stitch on the top, 
covering a tuft. Tuft the underside and fasten on with 
a double slip knot, finished with two firm ordinary knots, 
drawn as tightly as possible, and cut off the ends closely. 

A flock or wool mattress to lie over springs is not 
usually bordered, but is made like a pad. It is easily 
and quickly made. The chief advantage of this is that 
the mattress being thinner is not heavy. No side sewing 
is required for this. 

When hair becomes dirty and matted it cannot be 
satisfactorily cleaned at home, but should be sent to the 
proper quarters to be stoved and cleaned. Wool can be 
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“ teazed ” out at home, but it is so cheap that it is more 
satisfactory to purchase new and ensure its being 
perfectly clean. 

W ell made wool mattresses are soft and comfortable 
over wire springs, but extremely hard and unyielding 
over straw. A flock bed should never be tolerated ; it is 
heavy to shake, impossible to flatten, and generally 
uncomfortable. 

The great advantages of hair over flock are, that 
it is cool, light, and springy, and that it keeps in shape 
for a length of time ; from this springiness the cover 
keeps in much better order. 

All mattresses should be covered at the edges with 
washing material about 12 inches in width. A complete 
protection is a holland cover made to fit, and buttoned 
or tied on. An under felt between mattress and spring 
is a protection and economy ; the felt should fit and be 
sewed on to the wires, or tied with tapes. For those 
who are disinclined for the extra expenditure, an old 
blanket folded and roughly quilted with wool makes an 
efficient substitute. 

Inexpensive tufts are made by cutting a skein of 
wool into convenient lengths, inserting as the tufts, and 
then trimming down as short as possible. 

For class teaching, model mattresses, 12in. by 9in. 
made of unbleached calico (cost 3d. per yard), with 
borders 2in. in depth, bound with cheap soft tape, 
tufted with white wool, and sewn with carpet thread in 
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place of twine, cost not more than 8d. each, with 
economy, less, and can he made by an average class of 
girls, aged about fourteen, in four lessons of one hour 
each, including the opening demonstration. Thus may 
be put within the reach of all a means of mating 
a great improvement in the health, comfort, and 
cleanliness of an important part of household economy. 

PILLOWS AND BOLSTEBS. 

After mattress making comes the provision or the 
renewal of bedding. Eor country people who have 
their supply of feathers ready to hand, this is a simple 
and inexpensive work. Eor the dwellers in towns, 
the washing and refilling of ticks is more likely to fall 
to their lot. If the feathers are of home production 
they must be properly purified and kept in bags in a 
dry place until required. 

Pillows are from thirty-four to forty inches in 
circumference, and about twenty-seven inches in length. 
Fashionable pillows (and there is a fashion even in 
pillows) are made twenty-two inches square. 

Bolsters must be the length of the width of 
mattress they are to fit, and from thirty to thirty -four 
inches in circumference. The ends must be either 
round or oblong with the corners rounded off. 

It is more important to choose a firm linen tick for 
bolster and pillows than it is to do so for a mattress, as 
the former must be filled with feathers and the latter 
with hair, which does not force itself through in the 
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same way that feathers do. To make the pillow : — Cut 
the tick the size required, sew closely with machine or 
hand. If the tick is of linen there is no necessity to do 
more than soap the sewing thoroughly ; if it is of an 
inferior quality, the whole of the surface must he soaped 
to prevent the feathers from escaping. Beeswax is 
sometimes used — it is as efficacious and has a pleasanter 
smell ; soap has the advantage of being at hand in 
every household. If the pillow is new, slip the feathers 
in bag and all, and shake them gently out ; if the tick 
only is new, sew the opening in the new tick to the old 
•one, and thus transfer the feathers from one to the 
other without aDy escaping. Close the aperture and 
the pillow is made. This operation should he carried 
on in an unearpeted room with the window closed. 

In making a bolster proceed in the same manner 
as in pillow-making, only the round ends must be 
corded before sewing in. The aperture for filling must 
be left in the long seam, not in the ends. 

Bolsters are rapidly following feather beds out of 
fashion ; it is found to be more comfortable to use two 
pillows in place of a pillow and a bolster, especially in 
beds occupied by more than one person. It will be 
found an economy to have an extra pillow-slip between 
the tick and the outer cover as this prevents any grease 
from passing through. 

I add no directions as to the making of feather 
beds ; it is a heavy piece of work, and we hope that 
the feather bed will soon be as obsolete as the old 
four-poster. 
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Curtains now are only used as draperies, and not 
to prevent the fresh air from reaching the sleeper. In 
Persian or Italian beds the curtains can be pushed 
entirely back at night. 

All curtains, except muslin ones, should he lined 
throughout. The lining and the curtain must be made 
separately, the seams pressed open, and tacked together 
down the seams invisibly. The two pieces must then 
he pinned and tacked together at the outside edges and 
firmly joined with double-edging or fancy binding. A 
frill of about two inches in depth is left at the top and 
sewed on to a band twenty to twenty-four inches in 
length. 

Valances are also little used on modern beds, which 
are low, and quilts made long and wide, take the place 
of valances. Old fashioned beds require valances, as 
they are much higher, and it is impossible to arrange 
the bed to look neat and trim without them. 

A valance is made, lined, and edged in the same 
way as a curtain ; four or five breadths of material are 
required. A false hem or “bag” is made for a lath 
to be run in, leaving two inches at each end to cover 
the legs of the bed, which must be neatly tied with 
tapes. The lath must be fixed to the wire mattress or 
iron laths with tapes. 

The bottom valance will require two breadths of 
material for a single bed, and two-and-a-half for a 
double bed. 
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CHAIRS. 

Wicker chairs are in very general use in bedrooms 
and sitting rooms, andean be well upholstered or “ stuffed” 
at home. This work is closely allied to mattress-making, 
the seat cushion being made in precisely the same 
manner but of a different shape. 

Wicker chairs vary even more than most things in 
price and appearance ; they can be bought very cheaply 
at basket and fancy shops, and well-made but expensive 
chairs from the itinerary vendor. The difficulty with the 
latter is that his (or often her) principle of trading 
is to ask a higher price than he intends to take ; the 
inexperienced purchaser gives this price, the cautious 
one goes through the unpleasant performance of 
bargaining, and never knows where it is to end. Then 
there are the beautiful cane and wicker chairs that are 
made abroad, notably in the Canaries and China. 

The less expensive chairs are greatly improved by 
colouring with rosewood stain, or painting with black or 
an art colour, Japanese blue being amongst the prettiest 
of these, and toning well with most colourings. The 
stain or enamel dries quickly, if the article is previously 
washed in strong soda and water to remove grease and 
the bare hand is never laid on it during the process. 

To upholster the chair : — Take the exact pattern of 
that part of the chair for which the covering is desired, 
inside, in paper. Lay the paper patterns on the material 
doubled, allowing extra width for tufting as directed 
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previously, but no extra for turnings, and cut. This 
will give the double covers. Lay the cut-out material 
on unbleached calico, or other thin and inexpensive 
material, and cut a duplicate. Bordering is required 
for the seat cushion only, two inches in depth. 
Occasionally only the front part of the cushion is 
boxed, the back and sides being joined quite plainly. 
Chairs which are bought cushioned are never interlined 
unless special orders are given ; this gives much trouble 
when the outer covers are soiled, and have to be 
renewed. 

“ Piping” is required for well finished work, but 
only for the seat cushion. Cotton cord, and material on 
the cross, three-quarters of an inch in width, are required, 
and the cord is inserted in the folded material. The 
piping should be made before putting it in, though an 
experienced working upholstress will make the piping 
and sew it in at the same time. Make the calico under- 
cover as directed in mattress-making, and join the upper 
covers. All may be made by machine. Yery little wool 
or hair is required for back and side cushions, but the 
seat cushion must be well side-sewn, or it soon gives 
way. No wool must be put in the back cushion for one 
and a half inches from the bottom, or the lower cushion 
would be pressed forward. A tacking at this distance 
will be a convenience for keeping the wool in its place. 
Tuft both cushions. The tufts may be buttons matching 
the material in colour, wool, or even bits of the material 
cut into strips and, after inserting as previously directed, 
cut down quite short. 
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The back cushion must be sewed into the chair 
with twine, using the upholstery needle ; the stitches on 
the right side must be so small as to be indistinguishable. 
A layer of wadding tacked on to the inner cover makes a 
smooth surface on which to tuft. 

The amount of material for a wicker chair varies 
according to size and the width of material. Of cretonne 
36 inches wide from five to six yards is sufficient ; six 
pounds of flock or four or five pounds of hair will be 
required. A little head cushion fastened invisibly will 
keep the covering in good condition for a long time ; 
this is more satisfactory and quite as ornamental as an 
antimacassar, which the greater part of the time is in 
the wrong place. 

To cover hard wood furniture is more difficult. If 
a suite of chairs is to be attempted, take off first the 
gimp trimming whioh conceals the nails and edges with 
a small nail raiser from one chair only. If the welting 
under the seat is worn, carefully lift off the stuffing in 
one piece and renew it, using small upholsterer’s tacks. 
Replace the stuffing, and if much depressed add an 
extra covering of hair (this is safer than taking the hair 
off and “teasing” it), and lay a sheet of wadding over. 
The new covering must be cut exactly the same as the 
one removed, and tacked on, using another chair as a 
guide. Lastly, nail on the gimp or trimming. Great 
care must be taken not to hammer the polished wood in 
putting in the tacks. Old rosewood and mahogany 
in time become so hard that only an experienced 
workman can remove the nails or insert new ones. 
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Loose covers for chairs — “overalls” — must have 
a narrow strip of material made to lie flat on the edges 
of arms and back ; they should entirely cover the chair, 
and usually are finished in the lower edges with a frill, 
which almost reaches the ground ; a fly or under flap, 
with buttons and button-holes, must be added. Loose 
covers present no difficulty, provided an exact pattern 
of the chair is taken and an allowance made in size for 
slipping on and off. 

To cover an ottoman box or couch the outside 
cover must be finished before the inside. Chintz makes 
the most satisfactory inner cover, as its gloss prevents 
dust from adhering, and it keeps fresh and clean longer 
than a rougher material. 

The secrets of successful home upholstery are 
these : — 

I. Take an exact pattern of what is required. 

II. Never take to pieces without being sure how to 
put together again. 

III. Never attempt any elaborate work before 
having had practice and being perfect in 
more simple work. 

For class teaching if the students can be induced 
to bring their own chairs from their homes, three or 
even four can be employed on one chair, and the results- 
are satisfactory. 
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If full-sized cliairs cannot be obtained (and the 
expense of providing chairs and covers would be 
considerable) good-sized doll’s chairs can be bought ; 
but though the method can be well taught on these, 
the work partakes largely of the nature of play, 
and no work done on “ specimens ” ever produces the 
same good result as useful work does, nor is the interest 
taken by a class ever the same. 

CARPET-SEWING. 

Yery little carpet making is now done at home 
owing to cheap Art Squares, and the gradual decline of 
“ fitted ” carpets, but alterations and renovations have 
still to be done by the careful housewife. 

In making alterations such as turning breadths, 
so as to divert the “ wear,” care must be taken to match 
the pattern, and also to use discretion, so as not to put 
a good piece of carpet against a much worn piece, as 
this would quite destroy the good appearance of the 
carpet. 

To join plain selvedges : — Use double carpet 
thread and sew carefully backwards and forwards, in a 
kind of running stitch, only each stitch must be made 
separately. The ends must be most carefully fastened 
off, and the seam pressed flat, by a hot iron, a damp 
cloth being used to ensure flatness. 

Occasionally a breadth or piece of carpet has to 
be cut across. A false selvedge must then be made 
before joining. Eray out the carpet for an inch in 
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depth: take four or six strands together, twist them 
together and sew down each little group. This makes 
a. firm edge like a selvedge, and the joining together is 
done as directed above. 

If the join has to be on a crossway piece, it can 
never look very well. The two edges of the carpet 
must be button-holed, and then with double thread 
sewn over and over. With the greatest care and best 
joining this is always an eyesore. 

The above are the only methods for joining 
breadths of carpets or for repairing. 

To finish the edges of a carpet fitted to a room, a 
binding is used. This binding is run on to the right 
side of the carpet, the carpet and the binding are both 
turned over on to the wrong side and hemmed down. 
If a square is made of breadths of carpet, instead of 
being woven in one piece, the binding is put on 
differently. It is laid flat on the under-side of the 
carpet and button-holed on the right side. If the 
binding were put on as directed for a fitted carpet, 
the traffic over the bulky edges would result in the 
edges wearing out very quickly. 

For door openings an extra piece is inserted to 
take the carpet well under the door. 

The parts of the carpet that are fitted round the 
hearth stone are sharply cut at the corners, and firmly 
button-holed, on to the binding. 
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Bings are sewn on with double thread, when 
required, and should lie flat on the binding. 

Hassocks may be made in the same way as small 
mattresses and then covered with carpet or tapestry, 
the underside should be lined with Hessian -or black 
linen. 

TO JOIN SKINS. 

A skin is cut from the leather side. A line should 
be clearly drawn on the under side with chalk, and then 
with a sharp knife the cutting is made. Scissors, if 
used, would cut the hair as well as the skin. 

The joinings are made by placing the two edges 
together, pressing the hair away with a needle, and 
seaming very neatly together from the wrong side. 

The skins are usually mounted on cloth and sewed 
from the under side. 

If these simple directions are followed, a great 
variety of home upholstery can be accomplished, and 
constant practice very soon ensures proficiency. 

Great neatness and firm sewing are required for all 
upholsterer’s work, and carpets require very heavy 
pressure to make the joining satisfactory. 
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IN CONNECTION WITH THE 



Xiverpool draining School of Goofeerp 

AND 

Uecbnlcal College of Domestic Science- 




MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL COOKERY, 1/-. 

Published by Longmans. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COOKERY RECEIPE BOOK, 1/6. 

MANUAL OF LAUNDRY, 1/-. Published by Longmans. 

HOUSEHOLD SEWING WITH HOME DRESS-MAKING, 2/6. 

Published by Longmans. 

PLAIN COOKERY RECIPES, for use in Elementary Schools and 
Technical Classes, Id. each, 9d. per dozen, 6/- per 100. 

MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY LAUNDRY WORK, Id. each, 9d. per 
dozen, 6/- per 100. 

MANUAL OF HOUSEWIFERY, Id. each, lOd. per dozen, 6/- per 100. { 

MANUAL OF HOME DRESS-MAKING, Id. each, 6/- per 100. 

MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MILLINERY, Id. each, lOd. per dozen, 

6/- per 100. 

COOKERY RHYMES, Id. each. 

MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS FOR CUTTING-OUT UNDER 

GARMENTS, Id. each, lOd. per dozen. p 

THE RUDIMENTS OF COOKERY WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 

FOOD AND ITS USES, by A. 0. M., 25th Thousand, price 3d. li 



MEASUREMENTS FOR BODICE. 



For plain bodice the following nine measure 
ments are required : — 



4 — Width 



5— Length 



1 — Bust. 

2 — Waist. 

3 — Back. 

4 — Chest. 

5 — Back. 

6 — Under Arm. 

7 — Nape to Waist. 

8 — Nape to Dart. 

9 — Nape to Front Hip. 



Three additional measurements for testing certain 
points may be taken if desired : such are : — 

(10) Nape to Back Hip. 

(11) Throat to Waist. 

( 12 ) Size of Hips. 

Before taking the measurements, tie a tape or 
piece of string round the collar and waist to give the 
exact place for taking the length measurements. Un- 
less the figure is crooked, having one side larger 
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than the other, only half the width measurements are 1 

required, as only one half of the bodice will need to < 

be drafted. 

1. Bust. — Place the tape across the back on a level 1 

with the arm-pits, bring it round under the arms and 

across the fullest part of the bust in front. This t 

measurement should not be taken tightly. i 

2. Waist. — This is taken tightly round the waist. c 

If taken' over a dress, £ to i inch should be taken off 

to allow for the thickness of the material. i 

3. Back- — Throw the shoulders well back and take t 

the measurement rather tightly. The width varies 
according to the fashion of the sleeves ; if they are 
very large the arm-hole is more hollowed out, and 
consequently, the back must be made narrower. For 
small sleeves the shoulder should be longer, the arm- 
hole smaller and the back wider. The measurement 
is taken across the back from arm-hole to arm-hole, 
about 2 to 2 | inches below the shoulder seam. 

4. Chest. — To find the exact point of this measure- 
ment raise the arm slightly, place the hand under- 
neath, then lower the arm, when the muscle at the 
front will be clearly felt. The chest is measured 
straight across to these muscles at each arm, and not 
across the bust. This measurement should be fully 
large, as it is most difficult to increase the width of 
a bodice across the chest when once it is cut out. 

5. Length of Back.— Taken from the bottom ofthe 
collar tape straight down to the bottom of the waist 
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tape. If there is any doubt as to the position of these 
tapes, measure down from the nape, or prominent 
bone at the back of the neck, straight down into the 
hollow of the waist. 

6. Under Arm. — The length from the arm-hole to 
the waist. Taken from the point where the tape for 
the bust measurement passed under the arm straight 
down to the bottom of the waist tape. 

7. Nape to Waist. — The beginning of the tape 
measure should be kept exactly in the same place for 
this and the two following measurements, so that 
they may all be started from the same point. This 
is on the nape or neck junction, from which point 
the tape is brought straight over the shoulder and 
down to the bottom of the waist tape in front. 

8. Nape to Dart. — The actual height of the darts is 
more or less a matter of fashion. For an average 
length, measure from the nape over the shoulder and 
straight down till the figure begins to fall away from 
the tape. This may readily be found by placing one 
end of the tape round the figure as though taking the 
bust measurement, and carrying the dart measurement 
down to the bottom of this tape. 

9. Nape to Front Hip. — Taken from the nape, over 
the shoulder to the bottom of the waist tape on the 
hip. The tape should be carried close to the front of 
the arm-hole without being bent, and brought down 
to the same point as the under arm measurement was 
taken at the waist. 
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10. Nape to Back Hip.— Taken from the nape to the 
bottom of the waist tape at the hip. This measurement 
is not taken round the arm-hole but in a slanting 
direction down the back. 

11. Throat to Waist. — The length from the bottom 
of the collar tape, over the bust to the bottom of the 
waist tape in the exact front of the bodice. The 
neck tape should pass across the centre of the large 
hollow to be found at the front of the neck. 

12. Size of Hips. — Taken over the skirt about 4 
inches below the waist all round. 

DRAFTING. 

The drafting or drawing out of patterns requires 
two parts : — 

( 1 ) The foundation lines known as guiding or con- 
struction lines. 

( 2 ) The actual parts ot the pattern drawn on to these 
lines. 

It is simpler to draw the lines in one colour and the 
pattern in another, so as to readily distinguish the one 
from the other. Sectional paper, i.e., paper divided 
into 1 inch and £ inch squares makes the measuring 
easier and helps to keep the lines straight. 

Turnings are not allowed for in the drafting, and 
they must be left either on the lining, or as some few 
prefer, round the actual pattern itself. 
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AVERAGE MEASUREMENTS. 




I. 


Bust - 


18 inche: 


2. 


Waist - 


12 


y y 


3- 


Back - 


6 


1 y 


4- 


Chest - 


7 i 


1 y 


5- 


Back - 


15 i 


. y y 


6. 


Under Arm - 


7 i 


y y 


7- 


Nape to Waist 


20 


y y 


8. Nape to Dart 


I 3l 


y y 


9- 


Nape to Front Hip 


19 


y y 


io. 


Nape to Back Hip 


r 7i 


y y 


ii. 


Throat to Waist - 


14 


y y 


12. 


.Size of Hips 


20 


yy 



CONSTRUCTION OR GUIDING LINES 
FOR BACK AND SIDE PIECES. 

Line I. Centre Back. — Rule straight down the left- 
hand side of the paper, beginning about 
i inch from the top and i inch in from the 
edge. 

Line II. Neck. — Rule across the paper to the right 
from the top of Line I. 

Line III, Waist. — Measure down Line I. the Length 
of Back , with \ inch added. Rule from 
this point across the paper from Line I. to 
the right. 
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Line IV. Shoulder. — Measure down from Line II. one 
quarter of the distance between Lines II. and 
III. and rule from Line I. to the right. 

Line V. Bust- — Measure up from Line III. the Length 
of the Under Arm, and rule across the paper 
from Line I. to the right. 

Note . — If desired Line IV. may be placed exactly 
half-way between Lines II. and V. 

PATTERN FOR THE MIDDLE BACK PIECE. 

Diagram 1. BACK. 




A. Where Lines I. and II. meet. 

B. A inch down Line I. from A. 
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C. Measure from A along Line II. J of the half Width 

of Back. Curve for the neck from C to B. 

D. Where Lines I. and III. meet. 

E. f inch to the right of D on Line III. Rule for the 

centre back seam from B to E. 

F. Measure from the centre back seam on Line IV. to 

the right the half Width of Back. 

G. Half-way between F and Line II. and \ inch to 

the right. Rule for the shoulder from C to G, 
and curve from G to F for the arm-hole. 

FI. ij inches from E to the right (i inch for waists 
measuring less than 22 inches, and i|- inches 
for waists above 26 inches). 

I. Rule a guiding line from F to H and find the 

centre. 

J. | inch to the left of I. 

K. | inch to the left of the guiding line where it 

touches Line V. Curve from F through K 
and J to H. 

L. Place the ruler on C, bring it through E and rule 

4 inches below in the same slant. 

M. Place the ruler half-way between A. and C, bring 

it down through FI, and rule 4 inches below in 
the same slant. Rule from L to M. 

SIDE BACK PIECE. 

Note . — Letters marked with a small 2 must be joined 
to their corresponding letter when the bodice is 
being made. 
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F 2 . Measure 3J inches on Line IV. from F to the right. 

H 2 . Measure 4I inches on Line III. from H to the right. 
Rule a guiding line from F 2 to H 2 . This line 
should be the same length as from F to H, and 
must be lengthened at the top if it is too short. 

I 2 . On the guiding line, half-way between F 2 and R 2 . 

J 2 . f inch to the left of I 2 . 

K 2 . | inch to the left of the guiding line where it passes 
Line V. Curve from F 2 through K 2 and J 2 to H 2 . 

Waist Divisions. — When joined together the three 
back pieces form one quarter of the whole of the 
bodice ; therefore, the waist must contain one 
quarter of the waist measurement. Find one 
quarter of the waist measurement, take from it 
the amount already put in the middle back 
waist (E to H), and divide the remainder for the 
two side pieces, if possible making the under- 
arm piece about \ inch larger than the side back 
piece. When the figure is stout, j to | inch 
should be taken off the quarter waist measure- 
ment allowed for the front and added to the 
back portion. (See diagram III.) 

N. Measure from H 2 to the right the amount allowed 

for the side back waist and \ inch above Line III. 
Rule a new. slanting waist line from H 2 to N. 

O. 1 inch above Line V. on the curved line from F 2 to 

H 2 . (This .should be about half-way between 
J 2 and F 2 and when the under-arm length is very 
short or very long this rule may be followed.) 
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P. Measure straight from O to the right the amount 
put between H 2 and N less \ inch. Curve from 
F 2 ‘to'P for the arm-hole. Rule a guiding line 
from P to N and curve in very slightly to the 
left. 

M 2 . Continue the guiding line from F 2 H 2 . 4 inches 
below the waist line in the same slant, and curve 
out slightly to the left. 

O. Place the ruler on J 2 , bring it down through N 
and rule 4 inches below in the same slant. Curve 
out slightly to the right. Rule from M 2 to O. 

UNDER-ARM PIECE. 

N 2 . 3 or 4 inches to the right of N. 

P 2 . Rule up from N 2 a guiding line which must 
measure the exact length of the line from P to 
N, and at the top measure ^ inch to the right. 
Curve from P 2 to about half-way down the 
guiding line and continue straight down to N 2 . 

R. Measure from N 2 to the right the amount 
previously calculated for the under-arm waist. 
The Test measurement (10) may now be used. 
Measure from D along Line III. to the right ^ 
of the waist measurement. Measure down from 
B to this point the Nape to Back Hip measure- 
ment, less the amount already put in the back 
neck and if it is shorter or longer R must be 
raised or lowered by that amount. 
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S. Measure straight up from R the Length of the 

Under- A rm. 

Curve from P 2 to S for the arm-hole and rule 
for the under-arm from S to R. 

O 2 Place the ruler on S, bring it down through N 2 
and rule 4 inches below on the same slant. Curve 
out slightly to the left. 

T. Place the ruler half-way between P 2 and S, bring 

it down through R and rule 4 inches below in 
the same slant. Curve out slightly to the right. 

GUIDING LINES FOR FRONT OF BODICE. 

Diagram II. Diagram III. 



Bodice No. i. Bodice No. 2 (French Cut). 
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Line I. Centre Front.— Rule straight down the 
right-hand side of the paper beginning 
about i inch from the top and i inch 
from the edge. 

Lines II., III., IV., V. If the paper is sufficiently 
wide for both the back and front of 
the bodice, continue these lines from the 
back to meet the centre front line. .When 
the back and front is drawn on separate 
papers, these lines are ruled from Line I. to 
the right in exactly the same positions as 
the corresponding back lines. 

Line VI. Chest Line. — Measure from Line I. to the 
left the half Width of Chest, and rule down 
from Lines II. to V. 

Line VII. Under-Arm. — Calculate how much of the 
Bust measurement has already been put 
in the back by measuring the amount of 
the bust line (Line V.), contained in the 
middle back, side back and under-arm 
pieces. Take this from the half bust 
vieasurement, measure the remainder 
from Line I. along Line II. to the left, and 
rule down to Line III. 

PATTERN FOR FRONT OF BODICE. 

A. Where Lines I. and II. meet. 

B. Where Lines III. and VII. meet. 
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C. Measure in on Line II. from A the amount put in 

the back neck with f inch added. 

D. Measure down Line I. from A the amount put in 

the back neck with i £ inches added. 

E. Rule a guiding line from C to D and find the 

centre of it ; then, measure straight to the left 
from this point to exactly below D. Curve for 
the neck from C through E to D. 

F. Measure down Line VI., j of the distance between 

Lines II. and IV. Rule a guiding line from 
C to this point, and on it measure down from 
C, the length of the back shoulder less J inch. 
Curve or rule for the shoulder from C to E. 

G. Measure on Line IV. i inch to the right of Line 

VI. 

H. Measure £ inch up Line VI. from Line V. 

B' 2 . This point must be regulated by the stoutness of 
the figure. For full and stout persons measure 
ii inches, or the amount put in the middle 
back waist, to the left of B (See diagram III 
Bodice No. II). For very flat figures B 2 may 
be omitted altogether and the next point 
measured from B (See diagram, Bodice No. 
II.). For medium figures measure to J inch 
to the left of B. 

R' 2 . Rule a short guiding line a little way above and 
below B 2 . Measure from C to touch this line 
the Nape to Front Hip less the amount already 
put into the back neck. 
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S 2 . Measure up from R 2 to touchj Line VII. the 
Length of the Under Arm. Rule for the under 
arm seam from S 2 to R 2 and curve for the arm- 
hole from F through C and H to S 2 (when S 2 
comes below the Line V. lower H the same 
amount, but when it comes above do not make 
any change). 

DARTS. 

I. Measure down from C the Nape to Dart measure- 

ment less the amount already put in the back 
neck, and f inch to the right (the distance 
between I and Line I. should not be less than 
2.J inches, and it must be altered to that amount 
if it should be so). 

J. From C measure down to touch Line I. the length 

of Nape to Waist less the amount already put 
in the back neck. If the throat to waist measure 
is used, measure the length of Line I. from J and 
alter D if necessary. 

1 2 . Measure from J to the left half the distance 

between I and Line I. (usually about if inches). 
Rule from I to I 2 and from J to I 2 . 

1 3 . Measure from I 2 to the left the amount put into 

the back neck. Rule a very short guiding 
line above and below this point, and measure 
form I to touch this line the exact length 
between I and I 2 . Rule from I to I 3 . 
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K. Measure from I to the left 2 inches and £ inch up. 

K 2 . Measure the space allowed between the darts (f — 1 

inch) to the left of I 3 ; from there rule a short 
upright guiding line and measure down from 
K to touch it the length of the dart, which 
must be the same as from I to I 2 . Rule for 
the waist from I s to K 2 . 

K 3 . Rule a guiding line from K 2 to R 2 . Add together 
the amount of the waist put from J to I 2 and I 3 
to K 2 and take it from J of the waist measure- 
ment. Measure the remainder from R 2 along the 
guiding line and rule the second side of the 
dart from K through this point, making it the 
same length as from I to I 2 . 

For stout figures or French cut bodices, (See diagram 
III., Bodice No. 2.) J to 1 inch of the front J waist 
measurement is taken off and added to the back, 
therefore the same amount must be taken off the 
distance between R 2 to K 3 and put into the 
second dart. 

L. Measure down 4 inches from J and \ to the right. 

Rule from J to L. 

M. Rule down from P/4 inches. 

M 2 . Rule down from I 3 4 inches. 

N. Measure down from K 2 4 inches and J inch to 

the left. Rule from K 2 to N. 

N 2 . Rule down 4 inches from K 3 . 

T 2 . Place the ruler on D, bring it down through R 2 
and rule 4 inches below in the same slant. Curve 
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cut slightly from R 2 to T 2 . (Join the basque 
lines at the bottom and test the width by the 
Hip measurement. If it should measure less 
than the half Hip measurement alter T 2 , and if 
more, reduce the back pieces a little to make it 
the exact size). 






NOTES. 
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1. Armhole. — Pass the tape under the arm and 
bring it up rather tightly over the shoulder joint. This 
measurement must not be taken round the top of the 
sleeve, but only over the prominent bone at the end of 
the shoulder. 

2. Outer Seam.— Hold the arm straight out in a 
line with the back, and mark the elbov point with a 
pin. Begin to measure from the point where the back 
width measurement touched the armhole, and measure 
first to the elbow point, and then from the elbow point 
to the wrist bone. 

AVERAGE MEASUREMENTS. 

1. Armhole - - - 16 inches. 

2. Outer Seam : 

(a) Armhole to Elbow 12J inches. 

(b) Elbow to Wrist - 9 inches. 

CONSTRUCTION OR GUIDING LINES 
FOR SLEEVES. 

Line I. Rule down the left-hand side of the paper, 
about 2 inches from the edge and 4 inches 
from the top. 

Line II. Rule across half the length of the armhole 
from the top of Line I. to the right. 

Line III. Rule straight down the paper from the right 
hand end of Line II. 

Line IV. To join Lines I. and III. but not to be 
drawn at first. 
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Line V. Rule down the paper half-way between 
Lines I. and III. 

PATTERN OF UPPER SLEEVE. 

A. Where Lines I. and II. meet. 

B. Where Lines II. and V. meet. 

C. Where Lines II. and III. meet. 

D. Measure down Line III. from C the same amount 

as between B and C. 

D 2 . One inch to the right of D. 

E. Finch J of the amount between A and B, and 

measure it down Line I. from A. 

E 2 . One inch to the left of E. 

A 2 . Half inch to the left of A. 

B 2 . Raise Line V. 3 inches (1 — 2 inches for tight 
sleeves). 

Curve for the top of the sleeve from E 2 through 
A 2 , B 2 and C to D 2 . 

F. Measure down Line I. from E the Armhole to 

Elbow measurement. 

G. Measure down Line I. from F the Elbow to Wrist 

measurement. 

Line IV. Rule from G straight across to Line V. 

H. Measure from Line V,. on Line IV. to the right 

the same amount as between A and E. 

Rule from E 2 to F, and F to H for the outer 
seam, rounding the elbow point slightly to the 
inside of F. 
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I. Rule a line from H through Line III. forming a 

right angle (i.e. corner of a square) with the 
outer seam between F and H. To do this, 
place a square article such as a book or box, 
with one side resting on the line from F to H 
and rule along the side joining it at the bottom. 
The line must be continued beyond Line III. 
for the same distance as the amount between 
Line V. and H. 

J. Halfway between I and D and i-J- inches to the 

left of Line III. Curve for the inner seam 
from D 2 through J to I. 

PATTERN OF UNDER SLEEVE. 

D 3 . Measure from D to the left i inch. 

J 2 . Measure .1 inch to the left of J. 

I 2 . Measure f inch to the left of I on the wrist line. 

Curve for the under seam from D 3 through J 2 
to I 2 . 

E 3 . Measure i inch to the right of E. 

F 2 . Measure i inch to the right of F. 

H 2 . Measure f inch to the right of H on the wrist line. 
Rule from E 3 through F 2 to IT 2 , rounding 
the elbow point as before. 

K. Join E :! to D 3 with a guiding line and measure 

i inch down from the centre of it. Curve from 
E 3 . through K to D 3 . 
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COLLAR. 

I 



Diagram V. 




MEASUREMENTS. 

Length. — The size round the collar, or size of the 
neck of the drafted pattern. 

Depth.— 2 to 2\ inches. 

CONSTRUCTION OR GUIDING LINES 
FOR COLLAR. 

Li ne I. Rule across the paper half the Length of 
Collar. 

Line II. Rule up from the left-hand side of Line I. 
the Depth of Collar. 

Line III. Rule up 3 inches from the right-hand end 
of Line I. 

A. Where Lines I. and II. meet. 

B. Where Lines I. and III. meet. 
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C. At the top of Line II. 

D. Measure up f inch from B. 

E. Measure up line III. from D the Depth of Collar 

less | inch, and \ inch to the left. 

F. Measure J of the distance between A and B along 

Line I. to A. 

F 2 . Measure from C to the right the same amount as 
between A and F. 

Rule from A to F, and curve up to D. 

Rule from C to F 2 and curve up to E. 

Join E to D. 



///VE / 40 INCHES 
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GORED SLIP SKIRT FOR SILK 

(Width 22 inches). 

Diagram VI. 




HAUL FRONT FIRST CORE SECOND 'GORE HALFBACK 

MEASUREMENTS. 

(i.) Length. — The Length of skirt in front. 

(2.) Hip. — See Bodice measurements. 
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CONSTRUCTION OR GUIDING LINES 
FOR SKIRT. 

(i.) Front Width. 

Line I. Rule down the left-hand side of the paper. 
Line II. Rule across the paper half the width of silk 
from the top of Line I. to the right. 

Line III. Rule down from the right-hand end of 
Line II. 

A. Where Lines I. and III. meet. 

B. Measure down Line I. from A the Length of the 

Skirt with f inch added. 

C. Where Lines II. and III. meet. 

D. Measure down Line III. from C the length of the 

Skirt with £ inch added. 

E. Measure l distance between A and C from C to 

the left on Line II. 

F. Measure down f inch from A on Line I. Curve 

from F to E for the waist. 

G. Measure ^ distance between C and D from D up 

Line III. 

Curve from E to G and rule to D for the side seam. 
Curve from D to B for the bottom of the Skirt. 
Dart.— Find the centre of the waist curve from F to E, 
and measure | inch to the right and left of it. 
Join these points 4 inches below the waist, 
slightly curving the lines towards one 
another. 
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FIRST SIDE GORE. 

Line I. Rule down the left-hand side of paper. 

Line II. Rule across the paper the full width of 
the silk. 

Line III. Rule down the right-hand side of Line II. 
C-. Where Lines I. and II. meet. 

D-. Measure down Line I. from C' 2 the Length of 
Skirt with ij inches added. 

I. Where Lines II. and III. meet. 

J. Measure down Line III. from I. the Length of 

Skirt with f inch added. 

K. Measure the distances from E and F to the dart and 

take it from i of the hip measurement. Mea- 
sure the remainder from C 2 along Line II. to 
the right with 4! inches added. (The front and 
side gore must measure 2 inches more than the 
J hip measurement and 2f inches will be taken 
out in the dart and side curve). 

L. inch below C 2 curve from L to K for the waist. 

Measure in f inch from C 2 on Line II. and 
curve down to join Line I. about 5 inches 
below L. 

M. Measure \ distance between I and J from J up 

Line III. Curve from F to M and rule to J. 
Curve to D 2 . 

Dart.— At the centre of the waist as in the front 
width. 
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SECOND SIDE GORE. 

Draw this exactly the same as the first gore, only 
leave out the dart. 

BACK WIDTH. 

Cut one width of silk about \ inch longer than the 
straight side of the side gores. This may be omitted 
if desired. 

All skirts with darts should be fitted on before the 
darts are cut. Stout figures may need one in the 
centre of the front. Leave plenty of material for the 
shaping of the bottom of the skirt, which it is better to 
do after the skirt has been fitted. 
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HOUSEMAID’S SKIRT. 



Diagram VII. 

' Xfurgram of Housemaid# Skirt 




This skirt will require four to six widths of print 
according to whether one or two side gores are pre- 
ferred. If the print is reversible, only three to four 
widths will be needed, as two gores may be cut from 
one piece. The length of each piece will be the 
Length of the Skirt , with sufficient added for hems and 
waist slope (ij inches). 

Front Gore. — Fold the width of print into half, and 
slope 3 inches off the sides at the waist down to 
the full width at the bottom. 
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Side Gores. — Fold the print into three parts width- 
ways, crease down to the bottom, and then open it. 
Cut from the first crease at the top to the second crease 
at the bottom, thus making the gores one-third of the 
width of the print wide at the waist,. and two-thirds of 
the width at the bottom. Care must be taken to cut 
the gores in pairs for both sides of the skirt. The 
straight side of the gore must fall towards the front. 

Back.— One width of print is used for the back, the 
sides and top being kept quite straight. 

Waist Slope. —Join the pieces together keeping them 
quite even at the top, fold the skirt down the middle of 
the front, and measure down the front fold ij inches. 
Curve out the waist from this point gradually up to 
seams of the back width. 




X 9 0 4 . 



P R E F A C E . 



This Manual is only intended for the use of Pupils in 
Elementary Schools, and does not in any way profess 
to give complete instruction in Laundry Work. The 
methods and materials described are the simplest and 
most economical, whereby a satisfactory result may 
be obtained. 

I would suggest that the recipes at the end 
should be committed to memory by the children, 
and that the book should be in use during all 
practical lessons. 



N. E. M. 



LAUNDRY WORK. 



I.— UTENSILS AND THEIR USES. 

Several utensils are here described which are not in the least 
essential to the perfect washing of clothes; but as they are 
sometimes found even in cottage houses, their uses and abuses 
may be described. In many eases they save both time and 
labour, but would be utterly beyond the use, and by their cost, 
out of the reach of elementary school children. 

1. Washing Machines- — These are of various kinds, all, 
especially Dollies and Pegs, useful for large washings, and heavy 
articles such as blankets, dresses, &o. They must be thoroughly 
understood, as some of them are very injurious to the clothes, 
the movement being so rough as to tear and fray the fabric. 
Small or fine things should always be washed by hand only. 

2. Wringing Machines-- -These save a great deal of 
time and labour, and for most articles are better than wringing 
by hand, by which one is apt to overstrain the material and crack 
the threads. Clothes should always be folded smoothly and to 
an even thickness before wringing, to avoid undue pressure on 
parts, and risk of displacing the rollers. 

3. Slothes Lines, Pins, and Poles must never be 
allowed to lie on the ground, and should be kept indoors when 
not in use. They must be perfectly clean, the pins and poles 
being occasionally washed, and the line wiped each time before 
using. 

4. TtthS to be left perfectly clean after washing. Wooden 
tubs when not in daily use, should have a little clean water left 
in them. If wooden tubs are left long dry, the wood warps, and 
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the tubs will leak, and as there are no nails used in' washing- 
tubs, they will fall to pieces. Zinc tubs and pails must be 
rinsed, dried, and turned upside down, to keep free from dust. 

5- Boiler or Supper- — This being of iron, must be cleaned 
and thoroughly dried at once after being used, or it will rust and 
spoil the clothes. 

6- Ike Ironing Table-— To be smooth, steady, and not 
too high, as it. is easier and better to work with the weight of 
the body over the Iron. 

7 T3ie Ironing Blanket-— To be thick, not too soft, 
and without seams or joins, and large enough to quite cover the 
table, and allow for pinning at the corners to prevent slipping. 

8- The Ironing Sheet-— This must be regularly washed 
to avoid soiling the linen. It must be without joins or seams, 
and large enough to cover the blanket, over which it should be 
tightly stretched. 

9- The Shirt Board-— This should be about IG inches 
long by 10 inches wide, covered by a double fold of flannel 
tightly strained and tacked, and must be kept thoroughly clean. 

10. The Skirt Beard-— This is generally about 5 feet 
long by 1$ feet broad, and may be covered when in use, as the 
table is covered, with blanket and sheet, fastened at the corners. 
It should be slipped through the skirt, and the ends should rest 
on two tables, so that the skirt may hang loosely over it. 

H- Irons-— These are of various kinds— flat, box, gas, 
and polishing. They are generally faced with steel, which must 
be kept very clean, dry, and bright. They may sometimes be 
scoured with bath-brick and oil, especially if not very frequently 
used. They should be rubbed each time they are used on a 
little grated bath-brick, and well dusted on a rough cloth. 
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12. Iron Stands are not to be black-leaded, as that would 
soil the irons, or varnished, as that makes an unpleasant smell 
when heated. Iron Holders may be made from any soft, thick 
material, such as old stockings or flannel, cut round and stitched 
together, and covered with clean calico or print. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. For what are washing machines good ? Why must they be 

thoroughly understood ? What should always be washed 
by hand ? 

2. Are wringing machines good to use ? Why are they better 

than wringing by hand ? How are clothes prepared for 
wringing ? 

3. Where should all utensils be kept 9 What preparation 

must the clothes line have ? 

4. When are tubs to be cleaned ? How do you prevent them 

falling to pieces ? Why are they liable to do so ? 

5. If water is left in the copper, what is the result ? 

6. What kind of table is the best for ironing ? Why should 

it be rather low ? 

7 and 8. What is the table covered with ? Why is it fastened 
at the corners ? 

9. Show on your desk the size of a shirt board. Describe how 
it is prepared. 

10. How is the skirt board used ? 

11. How many different kinds of irons do you know of ? How 

are they to be kept in order ? 

12. What must you avoid on the iron stand ? 

13. How would you make an iron-holder? 

II.— MATERIALS. 

1, Water. — Most town water is rather hard, and hard 
water is the worst kind for washiug clothes, as the salts it con- 
tains render more soap and rubbing necessary to remove the 
dirt. The softest kind that can be procured is the best, always 






avoiding rain water in towns. This will discolour linen, as it is 
so full of smoke and soot as to be useless for laundry work. 
When the water is very hard it may he softened by using soda, 
except for very fine materials, when borax can be used. 

2. Soda — Soda is manufactured from common salt. It has 
the property of absorbing and removing grease, and the union 
of soda with grease forms a soap, which softens the water and 
cleanses the clothes. It must, however, be carefully used, or is 
most injurious. It must be completely dissolved in boiling water 
before touching the clothes ; if not, it will leave a yellow stain 
which eventually becomes a hole. If too much soda is used the 
clothes become grey and old looking, and will never regain their 
whiteness. It should never be used for flannel or coloured 
things. 

3. Boras acts in the same way as soda, but is not quite 
so powerful. It maybe used instead of soda for fine muslins 
and laces, which will not stand rubbing to remove soils. It forms 
a surface gloss in ironing. 

4. Soap- — Yellow soap only should be used for washing 
linen, as the blue or mottled soap gives a streaky appearance, 
and often contains so much soda as to injure both skin and 
linen. Soap is a compound of soda with fat or oil. The fat 
prevents the soda injuring the fabric, but does not take away its 
cleaning power. The best soap is always the cheapest in the 
end, as it is generally better made and lasts longer. It should 
be bought in quantities, cut into convenient sizes, and well dried, 
as it will waste less when dry. Soap and Soda always give a 
yellowish tinge to clothes, which the blue rinsing water helps to 
remove. 

5. Blue. — Formerly prepared from the indigo plant, grown 
in India. A very little of this is still used, but a larger portion of 
blue is now prepared from Ultramarine, a chemical preparation, 
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found to be superior to indigo. Not being a dye it is more 
easily removed by washing, and gives a clearer and better colour. 
It should be tied in flannel and squeezed into cold water, which 
must be well stirred each time it is used, as being a heavy 
powder it will sink to the bottom, and if not well mixed will 
make the linen spotted or streaked. It should be renewed 
occasionally, as it is absorbed by the linen. 

• 6. Starch, is prepared by various processes of grinding 
and washing, from potatoes, wheat, and rice, and is used for 
stiffening linen. 

7. Was and Turpentine- — These are used to prevent 
the starch sticking to the iron. Wax, for which a little melted 
soap may be substituted, is used for boiled starch, turpentine for 
cold starch, y'here wax would not melt. Turpentine should be 
cautiously used on account of its strong smell. 

s. Paraffin or !E£e rossne Oil-— This has a remarkable 
power of removing dirt, and is much used now for washing 
purposes ; by it the most laborious part of the work is lightened. 
It requires very careful and thorough rinsing, as if not properly 
removed the linen has an unpleasant smell, which becomes much 
stronger under the iron or when worn. If pure kerosene oil can 
be procured the risk of smell is much less. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 What kind of water is best for washing? Why is rain water 
not good ? How can you soften hard water ? 

2. What is soda? How should it be kept, and why? What 
happens when soda and grease are mixed ? Is it ever 
injurious? How is it prepared for use? What effect has 
soda if it touches the linen, or if* too much is used ? Eor 
what should it never be used ? 

3. What is used instead for fine things ? 

i. What is the best soap for washing? Why is blue soap not 
good ? What is soap ? What quality of soap should be 
used, and why? How should it be prepared? 
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5. What is blue? What is it used for ? How do you use it ? 

Will one tub of blue water do for the whole washing? 

6. What is starch ? For what is it used ? 

7. Why is wax used? What maybe used instead? When is 

turpentine used, and why ? Why is turpentine to be care- 
fully used ? 

8. What other method of washing do you know? Why is it a 

good way ? What must be specially attended to in this 
process? What is the result if not well rinsed? What 
kind of oil is the best ? 



III. — PREPARATION FOE WASHING. 

1. Let all articles for the wash be collected the previous 
day, and divided into different heaps according to their uses : — 
1st, table linen ; 2nd, body and bed linen ; 3rd, handkerchiefs ; 
4th, bedroom towels, toilets, &c. ; 5th, kitchen and pantry 
towels, dusters, &c . ; 6th, all coloured cottons ; 7th, flannels and 
woollens. Put the flannel and coloured things aside dry. Place 
all the other heaps in separate vessels, cover with cold water, 
and steep for at least twelve hours. A little soda may be dis- 
solved in boiling water and added to the kitchen and very soiled 
things, or a little soap if the fine things are very soiled. If the 
linen is known to have been used in a house where there is 
infectious illness, add a tablespoonful of Sanitas to every gallon 
of water used to steep the clothes.''!? Even where it is not known 
to be infected the addition of Sanitas cannot injure, but will add 
freshness to the linen. It must be used in the same proportion 
in the water used for washing flannels and coloured things. 

2. Melt soap for washing flannels according to recipe, page 20. 

3. Lay a fire under the boiler, and fill the boiler with 
water. 

4. Shake the flannels in the fresh air to remove dust and 
raise the fibre.' 
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5. Rinse the tubs and pour away the water left from last 
washing, to prevent the wood shrinking. 

6. See that all materials are at hand to prevent waste of 
time. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. When should preparation for washing be made ? How are 
the clothes prepared? How would you divide the clothes ? 
After dividing are they all treated in the same way ? What 
is done with flannels ? Eor how long should white linen 
be steeped ? Why is cold water used ? What may be used 
for the most soiled things ? What would you do when there 
has been illness in the house? How would you disinfect 
flannels and coloured things which are not steeped ? 

2. How do you prepare to wash flannels ? 

3. How can you save time on washing day, in getting hot water ? 

4. How are the tubs prepared ? 

5. Why is so much done the previous day ? 

IV.— WASHING FLANNELS AND PEINTS. 

1. While the water in the boiler heats, take some warm — 
not hot — water and wash the flannels with melted soap. See 
page 20. Avoid rubbing, as that thickens the flannel and 
destroys its softness. Wash the white or light-coloured flannel 
before dark, to prevent the dye staining it. Use soap twice, or 
even thrice, if the flannel seems very dirty or remains hard, 
Rinse twice at least, always using lukewarm water, not hot. 
Wring very tightly, then shake well to remove the water and 
raise the soft fibre on the surface, which if not raised causes the 
flannel to become hard and felted. Hang out of doors if fine and 
breezy, but if not, in front of but not near a good fire, and dry 
quickly, to prevent shrinking. Knitted wool and woven garments 
should be sometimes pulled into shape while drying, and shawls 
and squares of knitting and crochet should be tightly stretched 
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over a sheet on the floor, and pinned round the edge to prevent 
thickening. Stockings should be washed on the right side first, 
then turned and re-washed wrong side out, to be ready for 
mending. They should be folded before wringing, by the seam 
in the back and by the middle of the sole, then bent just above 
the ankle, and in the middle of the leg, to prevent twisting. 

2. Natural wool flannels, sanitary clothing, and white 
flannels, may all be washed with less labour by using ammonia. 
The flannels must be well shaken, laid in the lather prepared by 
the recipe on page 20, covered with a hoard or tray, and allowed 
to soak for J hour. The ammonia prevents shrinking and also 
absoi'bs and destroys grease and perspiration. Squeeze out of the 
lather, rinse two or three times in clean warm water, and wring 
very tightly, shake well and hang the articles by the top, occa- 
sionally pulling them into shape. Dry quickly and thoroughly. 

3. New coloured prints are also to be washed with lukewarm 
water and melted soap. Avoid much rubbing and wash more by 
kneading and squeezing in the lather. Binse well, and if the 
colour runs at all put a spoonful of salt into the last rinsing water, 
to harden and set the colour, wring thoroughly and dry quickly. 
Prints that have been often washed do not need melted soap, and 
may be rubbed, as the colour is set. If required stiff they must 
be dried before starching, or they will not absorb sufficient, 
otherwise they may he rinsed through starch before drying.. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. How can you use the time while the water heats ? What 
kind of water is to be used for washing flannel ? What 
difference is there between washing flannel and linen ? In 
what order are flannels washed? What kind of soap is 
used for wool ? What is done with flannel before drying ? 
What is this for? How is flannel to be dried? Are 
knitted or crotelieted shawls dried like flannel? Describe how 
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you would wash and fold stockings ? Why are they folded 
so carefully? Why are they not left ready to put on? 

2. What other material besides soap may be used for flannel ? 
How is it used ? What is its effect ? Why must it be so 
carefully used? How is the strong smell taken away ? 

3. Describe the washing of coloured prints. What is sometimes 
put in the rinsing water ? What for ? When are they 
dried before starching ? 

Y. -WASHING LINEN. 

1 . For washing linen the water must be much hotter than 
for flannels. While it heats begin with the cleanest of the linen 
— always the table linen — and rub it well in the water it has 
been steeped in. The steeping has softened the dirt and stains, 
and rubbing will remove a great deal of it without soiling the 
washing water. Table linen must never be mixed with other 
articles, therefore should be done first and put out of the way ; 
also, being comparatively clean, the water it is washed in may 
be used for the next set of clothes. After rubbing, wring the 
cold water from it, and put in a tub of hot water to wash. 
Rub the soap on, and vigorously rub each portion between the 
hands, paying special attention to spots and stains. If very 
dirty pour away the water, take fresh and repeat the rubbing 
with soap. When clean rinse in warm water, using plenty of it, 
and after a few pieces have been rinsed change the water, as the 
soapy or dirty water from one will only soil the others. When 
thoroughly clean putin the boiler and boil briskly for half- an- 
hour. A little soap may be melted or scraped down and added 
to the boiler, and for the coarser articles a little soda, carefully 
prepared according to directions on page 6. 

2. While the table linen boils prepare the next set of 
clothes, and when ready lift out the table linen with a wooden 
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stick ; never use metal for fear of iron mould. Lay the hot linen 
in a tub of clean cold water — the heat from the linen will 
warm it sufficiently ; rinse it well and wring tightly. Shake out 
each piece, and dip it into a tub of blue water (see page 20). 
Wring again tightly and evenly to prevent streakiness, and hang 
it out to dry, turning it wrong side out for fear of dust settling 
on the surface ; and never pinning by the corners, which are 
more liable to tear than the straight edge of the article. 

3, Follow the same rules in washing all the different sets 
of linen, leaving the dirtiest to the last. Add fresh water to the 
boiler each time clothes are taken from it, to make up for the 
waste, and a little more soap or soda may be added occasionally. 

4. Laces should be washed in warm water with white soap, 
and if very fine or thin the soap is better melted, so that less 
rubbing may be given. Squeeze lightly between the hands, so as 
not to strain the threads. These and all small articles should 
be placed in a cotton bag before boiling, to prevent them being 
lost in the boiler or torn in lifting out, and also to save time. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is first washed when the water is hot ? What is the 
first process in washing ? Why is this rubbing necessary ? 
How is the linen washed ? How many times must it be 
rubbed with soap ? What is the nest process, and how is it 
carried out ? When the linen is quite clean, what is done 
with it? How long is it boiled ? Is anything added to the 
water it is boiled in ? 

2. What is done while the table linen boils ? When sufficiently 
boiled, what is done ? After rinsing and wringing, is it 
ready to dry ? How many pieces are blued at once ? How 
are the clothes hung to dry ? Why are table cloths not to 
be pinned by the corners ? 
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3. What things are left till the last ? Will one boiler full of 
water finish the washing ? 

4. How are laees to be washed? How are these to be boiled ? 
What is the use of a bag? 



VI.— DRYING. 

1. All clothes should, if possible, be dried in the open air, 
to sweeten them and keep them a good colour. 

2. Flannels should be dried quickly — but not in too great 
heat, as that causes them to shrink — out of doors, if the day is 
bright and breezy, and in a warm room if dull, but not near a 
fire. 

3. Handkerchiefs, if dried, must be rinsed through clean 
water to remove any smuts or dust, then tightly wrung and folded 
away damp for ironing. This causes them to have a slight stiff- 
ness, and they will iron more smoothly and keep longer clean. 

4. All articles to be starched stiffly must be made quite 
dry, or they will not take in enough starch to stiffen them. 

5. All clothes should be kept wrong side out, to keep 
smoke and dust from the surface. 

6. Linen to be mangled or ironed must be taken in before 
it is perfectly dried, folded and rolled away to finish. If dried 
too much the mangle and iron will not remove the creases and 
roughness. 

7. Garments must be hung to dry with the thickest parts, 
such as bands and gathers, uppermost, in order that the water 
may drain out, and also that the weight may not fail on the thin 
parts, which would give way and tear. Sleeves must always 
hang from the shoulders, as they are sure to tear if upside down. 

8. Square things, such as sheets and tablecloths, must be 
hung so as to avoid strain on the edges and corners, which are 
generally the weakest parts. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Why are clothes to be dried in the open air? 

2. How are flannels to be dried ? Why is great heat not good 
for flannels ? 

3. How are handkerchiefs prepared for ironing ? Why are they 
not dried ? 

4. Why are starched things so thoroughly dried ? 

5 H6w would you hang clothes to dry ? Why wrong side out ? 
6. How will you prepare linen to be mangled or ironed ? 
What will be the result if dried too much ? 

VII — STAEGHING. 

1. Shirts, cuffs, collars, and all articles required very stiff, 
should be starched in cold water starch (see page 20.) They 
must be perfectly dried first or they wilTnot absorb sufficient 
starch to stiffen them. They must be well rubbed in the starch 
in order to wet thoroughly all the folds of the linen, tightly 
wrnng, but not through a machine, as that would extract too 
much starch, rolled in a clean cloth and pressed. They may be 
ironed at once or laid aside for a while, but should not be dried 
as they would not stiffen so well. 

2. Lace, prints, muslins, and articles requiring very slight 
stiffening are starched in hot water starch (see page 21.) They 
should be thoroughly dried after starching, for if these are 
ironed before drying they will stick to the iron and cause much 
trouble. Before ironing they must be sprinkled with hot water — 
cold would make them spotty— tightly rolled, and laid aside until 
evenly damp. 

3. Tor very fine thick lace the starch must be much diluted, 
as the thick close threads retain a large quantity of starch, and 
would be much too stiff ; for coarse wide-meshed lace, such as 
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Nottingham curtains, a much stiffer starch is needed, as the 
threads retain very little. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What articles require stiff starching ? What land of starch 
must they have? Why are they dried first? Is dipping 
into the starch sufficient ? "Why are they not wrung through 
a machine ? When are they to he ironed ? 

2. What require slight starching? What sort of starch is used ? 
Are they dried before starching? Why? Why are they 
dried after starching ? How are they prepared for ironing ? 

3. Explain why different thicknesses of starch are needed for 
laces. 

VIII.— IRONING. 

1. Table linen may be starched if liked in very thin 
starch, either hot or cold, and ironed very carefully all over on 
the right side, to raise the pattern as well as to smooth and 
brighten the surface. It must then he exactly folded in four, 
and each fold pressed with a warm iron. For the first ironing 
of the linen good hot irons are needed, as the linen is thick and 
damp, and soon cools the iron. The smaller articles, such as 
serviettes, d’Oyleys, &c.. should be ironed all over on both sides, 
beginning with the right, and very carefully folded. 

2. Body linen should be damped evenly over, carefully 
folded and pressed, then ironed on the right side with hot irons, 
re-folded, and ironed in fold. 

3. Bed linen is usually damped, folded, and mangled. 

4. Handkerchiefs are ironed all over both sides till quite 
dry, exactly folded so as to bring the mark on the top fold, and 
well pressed. They must be ironed very straight by the hem or 
selvedge, not across from the corners. 
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5. Towels, toilet covers, <&c., require only mangling or 
pressing. 

6. Starched linen should be laid on the ironing sheet, and 
thoroughly rubbed on both sides with a clean dry rag to remove 
any starch which may be on the surface and to smooth it for the 
iron. The hot iron must then be passed quickly once or twice 
over the wrong side, then over the right till dry and stiff. It is 
then put aside for polishing. 

7. The fronts of shirts are only ironed on the right side 
because of the difficulty of turning the shirt without crushing. 
The collar and cuffs are ironed on both sides. 

8. Prints are ironed on the right side only. Lace and 
muslin on the wrong side only. 

9. To iron a shirt, fold it down the middle of the back, 
and iron as much as possible on both sides of the fold ; then the 
same with the front. Then fold it by the side seams, and iron 
up the sides and round the top of the sleeves, next the sleeves, 
ironing each part double, but turning so as to iron both back 
and front ; then the cuffs, collar, and last of all the front. In 
ironing the front, be careful to iron from the neck to the waist, 
and from the front to the sides, to prevent creases forming in 
the middle. 

10. In ironing body linen the trimmings should all be done 
first, then sleeves, collar, and the rest of the garment. In this 
way the parts do not get crushed after ironing. 

11. All linen, whether mangled, ironed, or starched and 
polished, must be well aired before putting away or wearing, by 
hanging for some time, and being sometimes turned, before a 
good fire, or in a warm room. Starched linen becomes much 
stiffer when well aired and dried. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. On which side is table linen ironed, and why? How do 

you fold a table cloth ? Why do you need hot irons, and 
what is the difference between ironing large and small 
articles of table linen ? 

2. On which side is body linen ironed ? 

3. How is bed linen finished ? 

4. On which side are handkerchiefs ironed ?. In which 

direction ? What is to be on the top fold ? 

5. What besides bed linen does not require ironing ? 

6. Describe the ironing of starched things ? Why is it rubbed 

first? What condition must the iron be in ? Which side 
of a collar is first ironed ? How long is it ironed on 
the right side ? Is it then finished ? 

7. Which side of a shirt front is first ironed ? Why ? 

8. On which side are prints ironed ? What articles are ironed 

on the wrong side ? 

9. Describe the ironing of a shirt ? What is to be observed 

in ironing a shirt front ? 

10. In what order are the parts of body linen ironed ? What 

advantage do you gain in following this order ? 

11. After ironing, what must be done with all clothes? How 

are they aired ? What does airing do to starched linen ? 

IX.— POLISHING. 

1. Starched linen should be polished before airing. Lay 
the articles on the table right side up, and^rub over smoothly 
with a damp rag. Take a bright and well heated polisher or 
glossing iron, and rub it over the surface to be polished, leaning 
heavily, and rubbiDg backwards and forwards over a small sur- 
face till the desired brightness is obtained. 
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2. Coarse or inferior linen does not polish very well, but 
the finer the material the more brilliant the gloss. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What kind of linen requires polishing? When is it 

polished? Describe the process of polishing? 

2. What is the best linen to polish ? What kind does not polish 

well ? 



REMOVING STAINS. 



Many substances may be used for removing stains. The 
chief used in laundry work are 1 borax, 2 salts of lemon, 3 oxalic 
acid, 4 chloride of lime. The last two are strong poisons, and 
injurious to all materials, and should only be used as a last 
resource. Borax will remove some tea and fruit stains, and should 
be tried before using the strong acid of salts of lemon. Salts of 
lemon, however, if thoroughly well rinsed out of the fabric after 
the removal of the stain, seldom proves injurious. All these 
substances are used in the same way. Moisten the stain with 
water, lay on a small pinch of the chemical, pour boiling water 
through the spot, repeat if necessary, and when the stain is 
removed rinse well in plenty of hot water. Borax and salts of 
lemon may be allowed to lie for a few moments on the stain, 
but oxalic acid and chloride of lime must always be used in very 
small quantities, and removed as quickly as possible. 

lEOMnonlcL . — Use salts of lemon in the way previously 
described. 

Ink Stains. — Before the ink is dry it may be removed 
from white materials by sprinkling with salt and rubbing with 
half a lemon, or even with the squeezed rind. Rinse off the 
acid and wash at once. From coloured materials freshly made 
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inkstains may be removed by dipping the part in warm milk that 
has been boiled and cooled. Rub the part under the milk with 
the lingers, and as the milk becomes inked change it, and 
persevere till the mark disappears. Then rinse well and dry 
quickly. Dry ink stains cannot be removed from coloured 
materials except by such means as would also remove the dye . 
They may be taken from white materials with salts of lemon. 

Tea and Coffee Stains —These may be removed before 
the stain has been allowed to dry by pouring boiling water 
through the stained part held over a basin. 

Dry stains may frequently be removed by borax or salts of 
lemon, but some teas when dry are fixed dyes. 

Wine and Fruit Stains. — These must be removed when 
fresh, and before washing, as soap frequently fixes the dye. 
Sprinkle salt on the spot and pour boiling water through, or 
plunge the stain into boiling milk for a few minutes. Old stains 
may sometimes be removed by borax or salts of lemon. 

Paint Stains.— the spots witk paraffin oil or with 
turpentine. If uncoloured materials plunge them into boiling 
water, to which has been added a little melted soap and one 
tablespoonful of paraffin to each gallon of water. Boil till the 
paint disappears. Rinse well in hot water. 

Mildew.— Mildew is caused by damp, and frequently appears 
on linen kept in a damp place, or put away damp after wearing 
or washing. In some cases, especially those of long standing, it 
cannot be removed without great injury to the fabric, but the 
following plan is often satisfactory 

Rub the spots thickly with soap, then cover with fine scraped 
chalk. Lay on the grass, and when the material dries sprinkle 
with water. Repeat two or three times, exposing to the hot sun 
as much as possible. 
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RECIPES. 

MELTED SOAP. 

Shred the soap finely, just coyer with water, and set in 
a jar in the oven, or in a pan beside the fire till thoroughly 
dissolved. It should be freshly made, as it loses strength if 
kept many days. Use in the proportion of J-lb. soap to 1 gallon 
of water. 

BLUE WATER. 

Tie a piece of blue in a flannel or linen bag, squeeze it in 
cold water till the right shade of colour is obtained. Mix 
thoroughly,, and keep it stirred to prevent the powder settling 
and making the linen streaky. Fresh blue must be added after 
each 7 or 8 pieces, as the linen absorbs the blue and will leave 
the water clear. 

AMMONIA SOAP FOR FLANNELS. 

Make a lather of melted soap and moderately warm water, 
add liquid ammonia in the proportion of 1 tablespoonful to 
2 gallons of water. 

COLD WATER STARCH. 

1 Tablespoonful of white starch. 

1 Tea cup of cold water. 

4 drops of turpentine. 

Small J teaspoonful of borax. 

Mix the starch with a little of the water, using the fingers to 
workout the lumps. Add the rest of the water and the turpentine. ’ 
Dissolve the borax in a very little boiling water, add it to the 
starch and stir well before using. 

In making a larger quantity of starch increase everything in 
proportion except turpentine. To each additional cup of water 
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add only two drops of turpentine ; as it smells so strongly the 
clothes would be unpleasant if too much were used. 

HOT WATER, OR BOILED STARCH. 

1 Tablespoonful of white starch. 

2 Tablespoonsful of cold water. 

J-inch of common or wax candle. 

Small J-teaspoonful of borax. 

Mix the starch with the cold water till quite smooth. Dis- 
solve the borax in boiling water, and add it and the wax to the 
starch. Stir well, and while stirring pour on boiling water till 
the starch becomes transparent, when it is cooked. It may be 
used in this condition for making articles very stiff, or can be 
diluted to suit lace or muslin. 

FOR WASHING WITH PARAFFIN. 

Three quarters fill an ordinary sized copper and shred into 
it \ lb. of yellow soap. When the soap is melted and the water 
quite boiling, add tablespoonsful of pure paraffin or kerosene 
oil. Put in the clothes and boil quickly for half-hour. Remove 
and rinse well in several waters, not less than three. 

Add a little fresh soap, paraffin, and water between each 
boiling. 

The rinsing must be specially attended to, as otherwise the 
process is not satisfactory, and the clothes have a very un- 
pleasant smell. 

ALUM WATER. 

This is used for rinsing curtains, muslin hangings, children’s 
dressesandpinafores, &c., rendering them non-inflammable. 

Dissolve 2 ozs. Alum in 1 gallon of water, and use for 
rinsing. 

BRAN WATER FOR CRETONNES, CREWEL WORK, &a. 

Put a handful of Wheat Bran into a pan with 1 pint of cold 
water. Boil gently for half-an-hour, then strain, and add 
another pint of warm water. 
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Add melted soap to this preparation if the articles are greasy 
or very dirty, and squeeze and punch them only, do not rub, as 
that causes the colour to soften and run. Bran water gives a 
good deal of stiffness to the articles washed in it, but slightly 
discolours a white ground, and if not to be stiffened, they should 
be rinsed in salt and water. Use one tablespoonful of salt to each 
quart of water to set the colours. To revive faded colours add 
one tablespoonful of vinegar to each quart of rinsing water. 

GUM WATER. 

1 oz. best Gum Arabic, \ pint boiling water. Pour the 
water over the Gum and let it stand till soft, stir occasionally 
till quite dissolved : strain through fine muslin, and bottle. This 
will keep a long time, and can be used according to the stiffness 
required. 

BLEACHING. 

1 Tablespoonful borax. 1 Gallon water. 

Dissolve the borax in one pint boiling water, add the rest of 
the water. Dip in the discoloured articles and expose them to 
the sun and air, either on a line or on the grass. When dry dip 
again in the solution, and repeat till the colour improves. It 
isimportantthatboth borax and soda should beperfectly dissolved 
in boiling water before being used for laundry purposes. 

WASHING AND CALENDERING CHINTZ. 

Chintz should be washed in lukewarm soap lather, and rinsed 
as ordinary print is done, then dipped into a solution of two 
teaspoonsful of powdered size and ^ pint of boiling water. The 
size must be perfectly dissolved and strained before using. 
Squeeze out the chintz and roll in a cloth to absorb some of the 
moisture. Then iron it slightly to partly dry it. Straighten it 
on a board and polish with a hot polishing iron. 

If size cannot be easily obtained, a stiff hot water starch may 
be used instead. 
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TO WASH, STAEOH, AND IEON A BLOUSE. 

Wash the blouse by the rules for washing coloured garments. 
When well rinsed, starch in boiled starch, leaving the cuffs and 
collars dry. When the body is dry, starch the cuffs and collars 
in cold starch, wrap them in a clean cloth, and when well 
soaked, proceed to iron. 

Iron first the least important parts— tapes, trimmings, frills, 
yoke, and sleeves— then the front and back, leaving the collar 
and cuffs till the last. Polish the collar and cuffs, fold carefully 
to avoid creasing, and air. 

TO WASH LACE CURTAINS. 

Shake the curtains to remove the dust, fold into six or eight 
and tack through with worsted to keep the folds in place. 

White Curtains— steep in cold water for twelve hours, 
knead and squeeze the curtains in the steeping water, then 
squeeze out. Wash in hot soap-lather ; rinse well. If necessary, 
repeat the washing and rinsing. Boil, rinse, blue and starch 
as in ordinary washing of white things. 

Coloured Curtains must be washed according to the 
rules for coloured things, avoiding steeping and the use of hot 
water or soda. They should be dried as quickly as possible. 

To dry the curtains Remove the worsted, unfold the 
curtains, stretch a clean sheet on a floor, and on it place the 
curtains right side downwards, smoothing and stretching out ; 
leave, till dry. Before removing from the floor, they may he 
slightly ironed if necessary. Or they may be dried in the open 
air. Fold down the centre, and hang perfectly straight over a 
clothes line ; when dry, fold, and mangle or iron on the wrong 
side. The quantity of starch used will depend upon the texture 
of the curtains, 
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RENOVATING BLACK LACE. 

Method I. — Mis cold tea and gum water in the proportion 
of one teacup of tea to one tablespoonfnl of gum water. Dip 
the lace in this ; when saturated, squeeze out, stretch it on to a 
covered board or table, and pin it closely into proper shape. 
When dry remove the pins, and iron it on the wrong side to raise 
the pattern on the right. Black nett and lace veils may be 
renovated in the same way. 

Method II. — Procure a smooth wide bottle, and roll the 
lace evenly round it, fasten the end of the lace, and dip it into 
stout. Press it slightly to remove some of the moisture, then 
cover it with a thin cloth to keep it free from dust, and put it in 
an airy place till dry. Iron it slightly on the wrong side. 

SCORCH MIXTURE. 

1 Onion. 2 oz. Washing Soda. 

J-pint Vinegar. 2 oz. Fuller’s Earth. 

Peel, slice, and pound the onion, mix it with the other 
ingredients, boil for 10 minutes and strain. Keep it closely 
corked . 

Spread a little over the scorched part, allow it to get quite dry, 
then repeat the process till the mark disappears. 

LIQUOR TO REMOVE STAINS. 

J-lb. Chloride of Lime. loz. Washing Soda. 

1 Quart Boiling Water. 

Mix the ingredients together, strain and bottle. 

Use the mixture in the proportion of one tablespoonful to four 
of pure water. Dip in the stained parts till the stain disappears, 
then wash immediately. 

This liquor is very injurious to fabrics, and should be very 
carefully used and only if other means fail, 
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In Making Puddings. 



The use of Hovis Bread crumbs will 
give that characteristic nutty flavour 
and all the other good qualities of di' 
gestibiiity, &c. which have won for . . 



HOVIS Bread. 
HOVIS Scones. 
HOVIS Gingerbread. 

The Title of 

“THE WORLD’S BEST.” 
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SOUPS. 



Egyptian Soup 9 

Maigre au Lait 32 

Pea 31 

Potato 12 

Tomato Soup 47 

White Lentil 19 

FISH. 

Baked Haddock 28 

,, Herrings 28 

Dressed Grab 43 

Fish Cakes 29 

,, lor Invalid 7 

„ Pudding 17 

„ To Fry 7 

Kedgeree . .\. 32 

Scalloped Fish 34 

Soused Mackerel 32 

Twice Laid 39 

VEGETABLES. 
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Cabbage, To Boil 7 

Carrots, ,, 7 

Colcannon 8 

Lentils, Boiled 10 

„ Curried 31 

Potatoes, Baked 28 

„ Chipped 44 

,, Fried 15 

,, To Boil 8 

MEAT DISHES. 

Beef Steak Pie 13 

Beef Steak Pudding 21 

Boiled Bacon and Haricot Beans . . 33 

,, Mutton and Broth 20 

Cornish Pasties 9 

Cottage Pie 10 

Curry of Cold Meat 46 

Exeter Stew with savoury Balls . . 5 

Hash or Mince 44 

Hot Pot 42 

Irish Stew 11 

Meat and Potato Pie 18 

,, Balls 30 

„ Puffs II 

Oxford Duok 40 



Meat Dishes — Continued. 



Poor Man’s Goose 23 

Pork Pies 26 

Sausages and Mashed Potatoes .... 33 

Sausage Bolls 9 

Sea Pie 16 

Sheep’s Head and Broth 36 

Stewed Beef 17 

,, Liver and Bacon 6 

,, Babbit 27 

3tuffed Heart 24 

Toad in the Hole 6 

Tripe and Onions 16 

Tripe in Batter 16 

PUDDINGS AND SWEETS. 

Apple and Currant Boly Poly 19 

Baked Apples 28 

Cornflour Mould 10 

Custard 43 

Economical Mincemeat 38 

Fruit Mould 35 

Ground Bice Mould 33 

Lemon Cream 47 

Milk and Gelatine 31 

Pancakes 33 

Pudding, Arrowroot 22 

,, Aunt Nelly’s 30 

,, Bachelor 26 

,, Baked Plum 24 

„ Bedfordshire 42 

,, Beefsteak 21 

,, Boiled Bread 12 

„ Cheese 31 

,, Christmas 23 

,, College 37 

,, Cup Fruit 18 

,, Fish 17 

,, Hydropathic 41 

,, Lemon 38 

„ Marmalade 25 

,, Milk 48 

,, Sponge Cake 27 

„ Suet 17 

,, Tea Cake 34 

,, Treacle 5 

Queen of Puddings 12 

Raspberry Sandwich 35 

Bice Mould 21 
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Sago and Plums 9S 

Sago Blancmange a a 

Stewed Fruit 91 
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Continued. 

INVALID. 


Stewed Prunes 41 




Swiss Roll an 


Beef Tea 14 


Trifle "“41 




PASTRY. 

Baked Custards d<i 

Baked Roly-Poly 41 

Beef Steak Pie i a 

■Cornish Pasties 9 

Eocles Cakes 39 

Fruit Sandwiches d-j 

Fruit Tart n 

Jam Puffs 91 

Meat Puffs i 1 

Open Jam Tart di 

Sausage Rolls 9 

Short Crust 45 


Cup of Arrowroot 99 

Fish for Invalid , 7 

Invalid Cake afi 

Invalid Custard id 

Irish Moss Jelly T _ 93 

Lemonade ia 

Linseed Tea i a 

Milk and Gelatine si 

Oatmeal Gruel id 

Sago Blancmange 32 

Treacle Posset a d 

SAUCES. 


Syrup Tart 23 




Welsh Cheese Cakes 37 


Onion Sauce 97 


BREAD, CAKES, AND BISCUITS. 

Bread s 

Bread, Wholemeal 22 

Caroline Cake l Q 


White Sauce 9n 

S/i VOURIES, EGGS, do. 

Bacon and Tomatoes 45 


Currant Cake 4fi 




Eccles Cakes aq 




Invalid Cake 36 




Lunch Buns afi 




Milk Rolls oq 




Oatmeal Biscuits 26 




Paris Buns . . 34 




Parkin 4 a 




Plum Cake 40 

Raspberry Buns 38 

Raspberry Sandwich 35 

Rock Cakes 15 


ADDITIONAL RECIPES. 


Scones 29 




J 3 eed Cake as l 




Shrewsbury Cakes 9fi i 

tSwiss Roll as 1 


To Clean Currants 45 

To Boil Rice for Curry 47 



PLAIN COOKERY RECIPES. 



TREACLE PUDDING. 

6 oz. flour j 1 tablespoonful sugar 

\ teaspoonful baking powder 2 ozs. suet 
Pinch of salt 1 tablespoonful treacle 

J teaspoonful ground ginger 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls water 

Cost M. 

Mix the flour, baking powder, and salt in a bowl, add the 
ginger and sugar ; shred the suet and chop it finely ; mix well 
with the dry ingredients ; add the treacle and water. Put at 
once into a greased pint basin or four cups ; cover with 
greased paper, and steam 1-J hours. 

To Steam a Pudding. — Place the basin in a pan con- 
taining boiling water. Take care the water does not come 
within an inch of the top of the basin. Cover the pan with a 
well-fitting lid, and keep the water boiling. 



EXETER STEW WITH SAVOURY BALLS. 

i OZ. dripping 1 2 teaspoonfuls vinegar 

t onion 4 lb. gravy beef 

1 tablespoonful flour 1 teaspoonful salt 

i pint water j t teaspoonful pepper 

Cost 6d. 

Put the dripping into an iron saucepan, when hot brown 
the sliced onion, sprinkle in the flour, and brown that also ; 
add the water gradually, and boil up, Cut the meat into small 
pieces, and put it and the vinegar into, the pan ; cover and stew 
very gently for 1-4 hours, adding the balls when half done. Ten 
minutes before serving season with salt and pepper. 
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SAYOUEY BALLS. 

* teasXfu, baking powder * ^2,;"""' ^ 

l teaspoonful sa7t bS J Spoonful chopped parsley 

I teaspoonfu! pepper * tablespoonful chopped suet 



m „n lb J r° “ “ UUVV1 m cne order given ■ mix 

weL then add cold water to make into a stiff paste. Divide 

thfl°ri W6 i V p ba 7’ , ro11 t , hem H g htl y in flour, and put them into 
the pan f hour before the Exeter Stew is finished. 



STEWED LIYEE AND BACON. 

I l r^r 4 ?-,. 

J JSSid" n ° Ur * ‘““poonful »Tt 

i teaspoonful dried sage * teaspoonful pepper 

n , ,, , Cost Sd. 

Ihditlv R o e baC ?u 1 u t0 dlce ’ put int0 a saueepan and fry 

sfSle in the fl he b 7° n ’ br ° Wn the Siiced onion in fche f at! 
sprinkle m the flour and sage, mixing smoothly. When the 

flour is slighdy brown, add the water gradually ^and stir till it 

liver cut r a °mal 6 Pan fr °T tbe fire ’ pufc in th ® bacon and the 
iver cut in small pieces, and stew slowly f hour. Ten minutes 
before serving season with salt and pepper. minutes 



i lb. flour 
Salt and pepper 
£ pint milk 



TOAD IN THE HOLE. 



1 

i ib. sausages or cooked 
meat 



Put the flour into a basin, add pepper and salt, 
egg and pour it into the centre of the flour, stir with 

w? Dg g F adua % half the milk ; then beat 
well. When quite smooth add the rest of the milk 
sausages and cut them in halves. If cooked meat is 

thl half 1 8quare8, , Place the m9at in a greased pie 
the batter over, and bake about f hour, ^ 



Cost 7d. 

Beat the 
a wooden 
the batter 
Skin the 
used cut it 
dish, pour 



£ r$ 5b o 
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TO FRY FISH. 

1 plaice I A little flour 

1 oz dripping I Lost 

Have the fish carefully cleaned ; remove the black skin, 
wash and dry thoroughly and rub with flour Make the 
dripping very hot in a frying pan, put m the fish and fiy a 
golden brown, turn it over and brown the other side. Lay it 
on paper to absorb the grease, then serve very hot. 



FISH FOR AN INVALID. 

1 plaice. A little butter. Cost $d. 

To Fillet the Plaice —Cut down to the bone from head 
to tail then holding the blade of the knife flat against the bones 
lift the flesh carefully in one long fillet from each side, burn 
the fish and do the same on the other side. Then remove the 
skin by laying the fillets skin downwards on a board and 
pressing a knife between the skin and flesh. Wash and drain 
the fillets, and place them between two buttered plates, put the 
plates over a saucepan of boiling water, and steam gently 
about 20 minutes. 

TO BOIL CARROTS. 

Cost Id. 

Wash and scrape 1 lb. carrots, if large cut them in half 
lengthways and across. Put into a saucepan of boiling water. 
Cover the pan and boil for about one hour, add salt ten minutes 
before they are done. Btrain, chop finely, press into a cup, 
and turn out in a shape. 



TO BOIL CABBAGE. Cost 2d. 

Take off all brown or faded leaves, remove the hard part 
of the stalk if the cabbage is old, slit the stalk that it may cook 
more easily. Lay the cabbage in cold water with a little .salt 
for an hour. Put into boiling water, and boil quickly with the 
lid off. It will take from half-hour to one hoar. Add one 
dessert-spoonful of salt ten minutes before it is finished. Strain 
in a colander, press out all the water, and serve in a not 
vegetable dish. Cut across the cabbage three or four times and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. 



TO BOIL POTATOES. 

Wash the potatoes, peel themvery thinly, and again wash 
them well. Put into a sa-ucepan, just cover them with cold 
water, and boil very gently till tender. Add salt ten minutes 
before they are done. Drain away the water, dry the 
potatoes by putting the pan near the fire-, and allowing the 
steam to escape. Shake the pan occasionally, that they may 
become quite dry and floury. J 



COLCANNON. 

i lb. cold boiled potatoes j lb. cold boiled cabbage 

1 oz. dripping Salt and pepper 

Cost 2d, 

Mash the potatoes, and mix with the finely-chopped cabbage 
and the seasoning. Mix well with the. melted dripping in a 
saucepan. Put into a greased basin, make thoroughly hot lb 
the oven, then turn out on a dish. 



i oz. yeast __ 4 ife. flour 

i teaspoonful flour 1 teaspoonful salt 

£ teaspoonfal sugar i pint lukewarm water 

Cost id. each. 

Crumble the yeast, put into a cup with the half-teaspoonful 
of flour and the sugar, add a little lukewarm water, and put in 
a warm place till it rises and shows a white froth on the top 
Put the flour into a large bowl, mix in the salt, pour the yeast 
into the centre of the flour, and mix with a wooden spoon. 
?. d the lukewarm water by degrees. Knead well but 
lightly, nil the fingers do not stick, and the sides of the bowl 
are clean. Turn the sniooth side uppermost, cover the bowl 
with a cloth, and put in a moderately warm place to rise for 
one hour. Knead the dough again then. 

Divide into six equal parts, knead lightly and put into 
greased tins or form into small loaves. The tins should be 
about hah full. Leave in a warm place to rise for 10 minutes 
then put into the hot oven and bake. 



BREAD. 



m fcs NS 
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CORNISH PASTIES. 

i lb. mutton I lb- fl o ur , 

i lb. potatoes 1 teaspoonful baking powder 

i teaspoonful minced onion Pinch of salt 
iPepper and salt 3 oz, dripping 

Cost Id.* eacn. 

Out the meat into small pieces, mince the onion very finely, 
mix all together and season with pepper and salt.. Cut the 
potatoes into small pieces and keep in water till required, then 
strain and mix with the meat. Put the flour, baking powder, 
.and salt into a bowl, rub in the dripping, then add cold water 
to make a very stiff paste. Divide the pastry into eight pieces, and 
roll each out once into a square. Lay a spoonful of the mixture 
<on each square, wet the edges, draw the opposite corners 
together, press the edges firmly, and crimp them with the 
finger and thumb. Make a small hole in the top of each pasty. 
•Lay on a greased tin and bake half-an-hour. 




SAUSAGE ROLLS. 



£ lb. sausages. Pastry as above. Cost Id. each. 

Remove the skins from the sausages, and divide them if 
.necessary. Out the pastry in eight pieces, and roll out. Lay the 
-sausage on the pastry, wet the edges of the roll, and press them 
.together. Put on a greased baking tin, and bake about twenty 
minutes. 

EGYFTIAN SOUP. 



1 lb. lentils 
d oz. dripping 

2 quarts water 

1 carrot 

2 small onions 

Wash the lentils well in several waters, put them with the 
dripping and water into a pan. Bring to the boil, add the 
•sliced onions, the carrot cut in small pieces, the cloves and 
•herbs. Boil till the vegetables are tender. Moisten the flour 
with a little water, add it to the soup gradually, stirring all the 
itime, and boil for five minutes, season with salt and pepper, 
if possible put the soup through a wire sieve. 



5 cloves 

Pinch of dried herbs 
1 oz. hour for thickening 
Pepper 

i Salt Cost 4d. 
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BOILED LENTILS. 

1 lb. lentils Chopped parsley or dried 

1 oz. dripping herbs 

Pepper and salt Cost 3d. 

Wash the lentils and put into a pan with -plenty of cold 
water, boil till tender but unbroken, about ten minutes. Strain, 
and mis with them in the pan, one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, or half-teaspoonful of dried herbs, pepper and salt. 



COTTAGE PIE. 

i teaspoonful flour 
i pint water or stock 
Pepper 

Salt Cost 6d. 

Boil dry and mash the potatoes. Mince the meat finely. 

Poe the Gbavy: — Make the dripping hot in an iron pan, 
fry the chopped onion till brown, sprinkle in the flour and 
brown that also, stir in the water or stock. Boil up and season 
with pepper and salt, and strain. 

.Put into a greased pie dish first a layer of potatoes, then 
one of meat, sprinkle with salt and pepper, add a little gravy, 
and repeat till the dish is filled, leaving plenty of potatoes for 
the last layer. Score the top of the potatoes with a fork, arid 
brown in the oven or before the fire. Serve very hot. 



CORNFLOUR MOULD. 

1 tablespoonful cornflour j A strip of lemon rind 
i pint milk 1 teaspoonful sugar 

Cost 2d. 

Moisten the cornflour with 2 tablespoonfuls ■ of cold milk. 
Put the rest of the milk on to boil with the lemon rind and 
sugar. When boiling remove the rind. pour the milk over the 
cornflour, mixing quickly and thoroughly. Return the whole 
to the pan and boil 5 minutes stirring all the time. Pour into 
a wet mould and when cold turn out. 



2 lbs, potatoes 
i lb. cold meat 
$ oz. dripping 
1 small onion, chopped 
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FRUIT TART. 

1 pint fruit \ teaspoonful baking powder 

Sugar to sweeten it Pinch of salt 

1 tablespoonful water 21 oz. lard or dripping 

6 oz. flour Cost 6d. 

Put the fruit into a pint pie dish with the sugar and water. 
Mix the flour, baking powder, and salt in a bowl, then with the 
tips of the fingers rub in the shortening till the mixture looks 
like fine bread crumbs. Moisten with cold water using a knife 
for mixing, and adding only just enough water to make a 
very stiff paste. Flour the board and rolling pin, and roll 
out once. Wet the edge of the dish, lay on it strips of paste, 
cut from the rough edge, cover the tart and trim the edges, 
holding the dish in the left hand and cutting from you. Bake 
in a rather quick oven till nicely browned — about £-hour. 



MEAT PUFES. 

Cost Id. each. 

Boll out the trimmings of the paste left from the fruit tart 
as thinly as possible. Mince very finely a little cold meat and 
season it with pepper and salt. 1 ut the paste in rounds, wet 
the edges, put the meat on one half, fold the other over, press 
and pinch the edges together. Flour, and fry a nice brown, or 
they may be baked in a quick oven-. 



IRISH STEW. 

£ lb. breast of mutton Pepper 

1 lb. potatoes Salt 

2 small onions i pint water Cost $|d. 

Cut the meat into neat pieces, and remove some of the fat. 
Slice the onions, and cut the potatoes into pieces, but do not 
slice them. Put a layer of mutton in the bottom of a pan, then 
potatoes and onions, sprinkle with pepper and salt, and repeat 
the layers, leaving plenty of potatoes for the top. Add the 
water- and simmer gently one hour. 
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POTATO SOUP. 



1 dessertspoonful sago 
i pint skim milk 
Salt and pepper 

Gost 2d«. 



1 lb. potatoes 
1 onion 
1 oz. dripping 

1 quart water or pot liquor 

Peel and wash the potatoes and cut into slices, peel the 
onions and slice them very thinly. Put the potatoes and onions- 
into a pan with the dripping, place over gentle heat for ten 
minutes, shaking the saucepan occasionally to prevent the- 
potatoes sticking or becoming brown. Add the water, or water 
in which meat has been boiled, and simmer till the vegetables 
are tender. Bub through a colander or wire sieve, return the- 
soup to the pan and bring to the boil, add the sago and boil till 
clear. Then add the milk and seasoning, and serve very hot. 

QUEEN OF PUDDINGS 



4 pint milk 
1 oz. butter 

1 pint bread-crumbs 

2 eg' 



Grated rind of 1 lemon 
2 oz. sugar 

2 or 3 tablespoonfuls jam 
Gost 8d« 



Boil the milk with the butter and pour it over the crumbs. 
Separate the yolks and whites of the eggs. Add to the crumbs 
the beaten yolks, lemon rind and sugar, mix well. Butter a 
pint pie dish, pour in the mixture, and bake till set. Then 
remove the pudding from the oven, spread with jam, lay on the 
top the stiffly whipped whites of eggs, sprinkle with sugar, and 
put into the oven to set the whites and slightly brown the top. 

BOILED BPiEAD PUDDING. 



1 lb. scraps of bread 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
1 oz. suet 

\ lb. currants or raisins 
1 egg 



2 or 3 tablespconfuls milk 
flavouring of lemon rind or 
nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 
Gost 6d. 



V7xlu u Vi a 

Boak the crusts in cold water till quite soft. Drain in a 
colander, and press out the water, beat out the lumps with a fork. 
Add. the chopped suet, cleaned fruit, sugar, flavouring, and 
baking powder, mix well, then add the beaten egg and two or 
three tablespoonfuls of milk as required. Put into a greased 
basin, cover with greased paper and steam one-and-a-haif hours, 
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BEEF STEAK PIE. 

£ lb. of beef For the Pastry— 

1 teaspoonful flour 3 oz. flour 

\ teaspoonful salt Pinch of salt 

| teaspoonful pepper H oz. dripping 

yffater Cold water Cost 7d, 

Out the meat in thin slices about 2 inches long, E-inches 
wide. Mix the flour, pepper, and salt together, and dip each 
piece of meat into this. Eoli up, putting a small piece of fat 
in each roll. Lay the rolls in a small pie dish, rather more 
than half-fill the dish with water, and put aside till the paste 
is made. 

Eub i-oz. of dripping into the flour, add by degrees enough 
cold water to make a stiff paste, put it on a floured board, and 
roll out to J of an inch in thickness. Lay the remainder of 
the dripping on one end, not too near the edges, fold the paste 
over, press lightly upon it with the rolling pin, and roll out 
carefully. Fold it in three, turn the rough edges, towards you, 
and roll out. Do this till you have folded and rolled the paste- 
five times. Wet the edges of the pie-dish, lay on strips of 
paste, wet these strips, and cover the pie with the rest of the 
paste. Trim the edges, decorate the pie, make a hole in the 
centre to let out the steam, and bake in a rather quick oven 
one hour. 

LEMONADE. 

1 lemon | 1 pint boiling water 

1 oz. white sugar I Cost 2d. 

Eub the lemon with a clean cloth to remove the dust, peel 
off the yellow part of me rind as thinly as possible. Put the 
pieces of rind in a jug with the sugar, strain the juice into the 
jug, and pour on the boiling water. Cover and set aside till 
cold, then remove the rind. 

LINSEED TEA. 

i oz. linseed i oz. liquorice 

1 pint water i oz. sugar candy 

Cost Id. 

Wash the linseed, put into a saucepan with the cold water, 
and simmer half-an-hour, adding the liquorice and sugar-candy. 
Strain before using. 
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INVALID CUSTARD. 

1 egg. 4 teaspoonful sugar. J pint milk. 



Cost 2d. 



. , Be ®' t the e gg and sugar, add the milk and mix well. Strain 
into a buttered eup, cover with paper, and place in a sauce- 
pan containing one inch depth of boiling water. Put the 

id on the pan and set it by the side of the fire, but do not let 
the water boil again. When the custard is firm in the centre 

a , e * ,i 0ufe fc ^ e P an » 8fc and for two minutes, then turn 

out of the cup. Time, about half-an-hour. 



STRONG BEEP TEA. 

i lb. lean juicy beef, j pint cold water. Cost 2d. 

Shred the beef finely across the grain, put it into a cup, 
pour the water over, and stir well, then cover with paper. Put 
tne cup into a saucepan containing cold water, heat very slowly 
men 8i mme rhalt.an-li o u r . In cases of fever no salt should be 
added. 



BARLEY WATER. 



14 oz. barley 
1 pint water 



Strip of rind and juice of 
half a lemon 

Cost id. 



, Wash the barley, put it in a saucepan with the water and 
lemon rind. Boil slowly half-an-hour. Strain and add the 
lemon juice. Sweeten to taste. 



OATMEAL GRUEL. 

1 tablespoonful oatmeal I Sugar, salt, and flavouring 
1 pint water | to taste 8 

Cost M. 

Put the water in a saucepan, when boiling add the oatmeal, 
previously moistened with a little cold water. Boil ten minutes, 
ihe gruel may be strained and flavoured as preferred. 
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ROCK CAKES. 

\ lb. flour H oz. sugar 

Pinch of salt H oz currants 

£ teaspoonful baking powder \ oz. candied peel 
li oz dripping or lard 4 an egg 

} ‘easpoonful grated ginger 2 tablespoonfuls milk 
A little nutmeg Cost £d. each 

Wash the currants, dry on a clean cloth, then spread on a 
plate to dry more perfectly, as damp fruit should never be used 
for cakes. 

Mix the flour, salt and baking powder in a bowl. Bub in 
the lard or dripping till no lumps remain. Add the ginger, 
nutmeg, sugar and currants, and mix well. Make into a very 
stiff dough with the beaten egg, using a little milk if required. 
Piour a baking tin, and place on it the mixture divided into sis 
or seven cakes, each being as high and rocky as possible, lay 
strips of candied peel on the top. Bake at once in a quick 
oven ten or fifteen minutes. 

FRIED POTATOES. 

i lb. cold boiled potatoes. 1 oz. dripping. Cost Id. 

Chop the potatoes finely. Heat the dripping in a frying 
pan. when hot put in the potatoes, fry brown on both sides, 
then turn on a hot dish. 

TRIPE AND ONIONS. 

i lb. tripe 2 taaspoonfuls flour 

1 pint milk Pepper and salt 

2 small onions Cost 4£d 

Wash the tripe in hot water, and cut into neat pieces. 
Put it in a saucepan, with the milk and finely-chopped onions, 
and simmer till tender, about .J-hour, then take out the tripe. 
Moisten the flour with a little cold water or milk, add the 
thickening gradually to the milk and onions and bod up, 
stirring all the time. Hay the tripe in the pan to re-heat, 
season with pepper and salt, and serve in a hot dish. 
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TRIPE IN BATTER. 



ir lb. tripe. Batter I. or II. Dripping. Cost 4 Id. 

Wash the tripe in hot water. Put it into boiling water 
.and simmer for twenty minutes, skimming well. When quite 
tender, take out the tripe, dry it, cut in pieces about two inches 
square and allow it to become perfectly cold. Put the fat into 
a frying pan, when hot dip the pieces of tripe into the batter, 
.and fry at once. 

BATTER 1. 

2 tablespoonfuls flour J teaspoonful pepper 

i teaspoonful salt J pint milk 

BATTER II. 



i lb. flour 1 tablaspoonful salad oil 

Pinch of salt White of 1 egg 

i pint tepid water 



Put the flour and salt into a basin, make a hole in the 
centre, pour in the liquid gradually, beating till the batter is 
■quite smooth. When egg is used, mix in the frothed white 
just before using. 



SEA 

1 oz. dripping 

2 small onions 

1 dessertspoonful flour 
1 pint water 
£ lb. meat 



PIE. 

Pepper and salt 
6 oz. flour 
Pinch of salt 
3 oz. suet 

Cost 7d. 



Put the dripping into an iron saucepan, when hot, fry the 
sliced onions in it, sprinkling in the flour. Add the water, boil 
well, and lay in the meat which has been cut in pieces about an 
inch square, season with pepper and salt. Put the lid on the 
pan, and set to simmer very slowly while the paste is being 
made. Mix the flour, salt, and finely chopped suet in a bowl, 
:and make it into a very stiff paste with cold water, using a knife 
for mixing. ^ Poll the paste to the size of the pan lid, iay it 
carefully on the top of the meat, and simmer very gently l£-hours 
to 2 hours. Cut the pastry in quarters, lift from the pan very 
carefully, put the meat on a hot dish, and lay the pastry over. 
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SUET PUDDING. 

1 lb. suet About £ pint water 

| lb. flour 

i teaspoonful baking powder. Cost 3d. 

Shred the suet, and chop it very finely. Put the flour and 
salt into a bowl, add the suet, mix well, make into a stiff paste 
with cold water. Put into a greased basin, cover with greased 
paper, and steam 1^-hours. 



STEWED BEEE. 

j lb- beef 1 dessertspoonful flour 

1 oz. dripping \ pint water 

2 onions Pepper and salt 

1 carrot Cost 6pl. 

Cut the meat into neat pieces. Put the dripping into an 
iron saucepan, when hot brown the meat and remove from the 
pan. Pry the sliced onions, then the flour till slightly brown, 
add the water and stir till it boils. Put in the pieces of carrot 
and boil five minutes. Return the meat and onions to the pan 
and simmer gently an hour-and-a-half, adding salt and pepper 
ten minutes before serving. 



FISH PUDDING. 

Browned bread-crumbs 1 oz. dripping 

[ i small dried haddock Pepper 

l Potatoes (equal weight before 1 egg Cost 6d. 

peeling). 

To make the crumbs, dry some crusts in the oven, then 
crush till quite fine. Grease a plain mould thoroughly, then 
line it with browned crumbs. Wash, peel, boil and mash the 
potatoes. Put the haddock into cold water and bring to the 
boil to extract the salt. Then put it on a board, remove all 
skin and bones. Chop it finely and mix with the potatoes. 
Add the dripping and a little pepper, beat the egg and add this 
also to the mixture. Put into the prepared mould and bake 
twenty minutes. 
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MEAT AND POTATO PIE. 

$ lb. meat (tinned) | 2 tomatoes, fresh or tinned 

1 onion, parboiled | 2 tablespoonfuls liquid 

Pepper and salt I 1 lb. mashed potatoes 

Cost 6d. 

Put a layer of cold meat at the bottom of a pie dish, 
sprinkle with a little finely minced onion, and season with salt 
and pepper, lay in slices of tomato. Repeat till the meat is all 
used. Add two tablespoonsful water or liquid from the tinned 
tomatoes. Cover with a thick layer of mashed potatoes. Bake 
half-an-hour— till the top of the potatoes is nicely browned. 

FRIED BACON AND EGG. 

2 slices bacon, i egg. Cost 2d. 

Cut the rind ofi the slices of bacon, and trim the edges. 
Place it in a warm frying pan and cook slowly, turning 
occasionally. When done put into a hot dish. Break the egg 
carefully into a cup. Have the bacon fat in the frying pan 
very hot, put in the egg, fry slowly, and baste witn the hot fat. 
Serve with the bacon. 

BOILED EGG FOR INVALID. 

Have a small pan of boiling water, put in the egg, cover 
the pan at once with a lid, draw to the side of the fire and let 
it stand — hot,, but not boiling— for five minutes. Then serve 
at once. Cost Id. 

CUP FRUIT PUDDINGS. 

£ lb. flour 3 oz. suet 

Pinch of salt Fruit 

i teaspoonful baking powder Sugar Cost 8d. 

Mix the flour, salt and baking powder in a bowl. Add the 
finely chopped suet and mix to a stiff paste with cold water. 
Have ready four greased cups, roll the paste out once, line the 
cups with paste, fill with fruit adding sugar as required. Cover 
the tops, wetting the edges of paste and pressing them firmly 
together. Put a greased paper over each and steam one hour. 
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LENTIL SOUP. 

i oz. butter 
1 02 . flour 
i pint skim milk 
Salt and pepper 
1 sprig parsley Cost 3d. 

Wash the lentils well in several waters, put them on to 
boil with the cold water. When boiling add the cut up 
vegetables and the parsley, and boil till tender, then rub through 
a wire sieve, or mash. Put the butter and flour into the 
saucepan, mix smoothly together over gentle heat, add the 
milk gradually, stirring till it thickens. Then add the soup, 
bring to boiling point, season and serve. 

CAEOLINE CAKE. 

\ lb. flour 2 oz. currants 

Pinch of salt 2 oz. sugar 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 2 tablespoonfuls milk 

1 oz. dripping 1 egg 

Flavouring of nutmeg Cost 4d. 

Mix the flour, salt, and baking powder in a bowl, rub in 
the dripping with the tips of the fingers, add the nutmeg, 
cleaned currants, and sugar. Mix the dry ingredients well 
together, then add the beaten egg and the milk. Put at once 
into a greased cake tin, and bake about f of an hour. 

APPLE AND CU REANT ROLY-POLY. 

£ lb. apples 2 oz. suet 

2 oz. currants 6 oz. flour 

2 oz. sugar Pinch of salt 

Nutmeg or other flavouring £ teaspoonful baking powder 

Cost M. 

Peel, core, and chop the apples, wash the currants and 
mix together with the sugar and the flavouring. Chop the suet 
finely and put into a bowl with the flour, salt, aud baking 
powder. Mix well, then add cold water to make a stiff paste. 
Roll out to J-inch thickness, spread the mixture on the paste, 
wet the edges and roll up neatly. Tie in a cloth wrung out of 
boiling water and floured, boil gently 1^-hours. 
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BOILED ONIONS AND WHITE SAUCE. 

Cost lid. 

Choose onions all the same size, peel them, cover with cold 
water, bring to the boil, and throw the water away. Put them 
into boiling water, and simmer till quite tender, about half 
an hour. Drain them and serve in a hot dish with sauce over. 

FOR THE SAUCE. 

i oz. butter J pint water Salt 

1 oz flour J pint milk Pepper 

Put the butter and flour into a saucepan, mix smoothly 
with a wooden spoon over gentle heat, add very gradually the 
water and milk, stirring all the time. Boil three minutes, and 
season with salt and pepper. 



BOILED MUTTON AND BROTH. 



1 oz. barley 
4 lb. mutton 
1 quart water 
1 onion 
1 turnip 



1 carrot 
Pepper and salt 
1 tablespoonful chopped 
parsley 

Cost 6d. 



Wash the barley well and put it in a pan with the cold 
water. Peel the onion and turnip, scrape the carrot, and cut 
all into dice. When the water boils add the vegetables, boil 
4-hour, then put in the meat, and simmer one hour. Add 
pepper and salt ten minutes before it is done. Eemove the 
meat to a hot dish, and cover with parsley sauce. Add one 
tablespoonful chopped parsley to the brotii just before serving. 



PARSLEY 

1 oz. butter 
1 oz. flour 

4 pint milk and water mixed 



SAUCE. 

Salt and pepper 
1 tablespoonful chopped 
parsley 

Cost 2Jd. 



Put the butter and flour into a saucepan, mix smooth with 
a wooden spoon over gentle heat. Add the liquid very gradually 
and boil three minutes, stirring all the time. Season with salt 
and pepper, and just before serving add tbe parsley. 
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JAM PUFFS. 

i lb. flour \ lb. mashed potatoes 

1 teaspoonful baking powder Jam 

8 oz. dripping Cost Id. each. 

Mix the flour and baking powder together, rub in the 
dripping, mix in the potatoes, and add cold water to make a 
stiff paste. Boll out very thinly, cut in rounds, put a spoonful 
of jam on each. Wet the edges and fold them over. Put on a 
greased tin, and bake ten minutes in a quick oven. 

RICE MOULD. 

\ lb. rice i pint milk 

1 quart wafer Flavouring and sugar to taste 

Cost 2|d. 

Wash the rice, put into a saucepan with one quart boiling 
water, let it boil five minutes, strain, then add the milk and 
simmer till the milk is taken up by the rice. Add the sugar 
and flavouring, and pour into a wet mould. When cold turn 
out and serve with stewed fruit. 

STEWED FRUIT. 

Plums, apples or any other fruit may be used for this dish. 
Add to the fruit a little water and stew very gently, either in a 
covered saucepan, or in the oven, till quite tender, then add 
sugar to taste. Cost 2d. 

BEEF STEAK BUDDING. 

f lb. steak £ lb. flour 

1 teaspoonful flour i teaspoonful baking powder 

i teaspoonful salt Pinch of salt 

Water. 1 tablespoonful crumbs 

J teaspoonful pepper 2 oz. suet Cost 7d. 

Cut the meat into thin slices. Mix the flour, salt and 
pepper, dip the meat in the mixture, and roll up with a small 
piece of fat in each roll. 

Shred the suet and chop it finely, add to the flour, salt, 
baking powder and crumbs, and mix well. Make into a stiff 
paste with cold water, and roll out once. Grease a half-pint 
basin, line it with paste, put in the meat and add cold water to 
half fill it. Cover with paste, wetting the edges and pressing 
firmly together ; trim neatly. Cover with greased paper, and 
steam 1^- hours, 
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WHOLE MEAL OE BROWNBREAD. 

1 oz. yeast 1 lb. whole meal 

£ teaspoonful flour 1 teaspoonful salt 

£ teaspoonful sugar Small | pint lukewarmwater 

Cost id. each. 

Crumble the yeast, put into a cup with the half-teaspoonful 
of flour and the sugar, add a little lukewarm water and put in 
a warm place till it rises and shows a white froth on the top. 
Put the flour into a large bowl, mix in the salt, pour the yeast 
into the centre of the flour and mix with a wooden spoon, adding 
the lukewarm water by degrees. Whole meal requires less 
water than white flour. Knead well, but lightly, till the fingers 
do not stick and the sides of the bowl are clean. Turn the 
smooth side uppermost, cover the bowl with a cloth, and put in 
a moderately warm place to rise for one hour. Knead the 
dough again, then divide into six small loaves, knead lightly, 
and put into greased tins, or form into cobs. The tins should 
be about half-full. Leave in a warm place to rise for ten 
minutes, then put into the hot oven and bake. 

CUP OE ARROWROOT. 

2 teaspoonfuls arrowroot i 1 teaspoonful sugar 

i pint milk i Costed. 

Mix the arrowroot smoothly with two teaspoonfuls of the 
milk. Put the remainder of the "milk on to boil, when boiling, 
pour it over the arrowroot and stir quickly till it thickens. Put 
it back into the saucepan and boil three minutes, then add the 
sugar. 

ARROWROOT PUDDING-. 

Make \ pt. of arrowroot (as above). While still hot, but 
not boiliDg, stir in the beaten yolk of one egg. Whip the white 
to a very stiff froth, and mix lightly but thoroughly. Pour 
into a greased pie-dish, and bake twenty minutes. Cost 2jd. 

IRISH MOSS JELLY. 

i oz. Irish moss Strip of lemon rind 

1 pint milk or water l oz. sugar 

Soak the moss in cold water, and wash well. Put it in a 
saucepan with the lemon rind and liquid, simmer very gently 
for i-hour, add the sugar, and strain into a wet mould. When 
quite cold, turn out. 
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CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 

8 oz. currants £ lb. bread crumbs 

3 oz. raisins Pinch of salt 

£ teaspoonful grated ginger l£ teaspoonful baking 
£ lb. suet powder 

£ lb. flour £ lb. treacle or syrup 

Cost 6£d. 

Wash and pick the currants, stone the raisins, grate the 
ginger, shred and chop the suet finely. Mix the flour, crumbs 
salt, and baking powder together in a bowl, add the rest of the 
dry ingredients, and mix very thoroughly. Make into a stiff 
paste with the treacle and a little water, put into a greased 
basin, and steam l£-hours or longer. 

SYRUP TART. 

i lb. flour H oz. lard or dripping 

Pinch of salt 1 teacupful bread crumbs 

i teaspoonful baking powder £ lb. syrup 

Cost 3d. 

Make a short crust (page 45) with the flour, salt, baking 
powder, and dripping or lard, grease a plate aDd line it with the 
paste. Mix together the bread crumbs and syrup, pour on the 
plate, decorate with pastry ornaments, and bake about £-hour. 

POOR MAN’S GOOSE. 

1 lb. potatoes £ teaspoonful dried sage 

2 small onions I lb. pork or pig’s fry 

£ teaspoonful salt 1 teacupful water 

£ teaspoonful pepper Cost 6d. 

Parboil the potatoes and cut them into slices £-inch thick. 
Parboil the onions and mince finely. Mix the onions and 
seasonings, and sprinkle a little of the mixture on each slice of 
meat. Grease a pie-dish, and fill with alternate layers of 
potatoes and meat, having potatoes for the first and last layers. 
Add one teacupful of water or stock, cover with greased paper, 
and bake in a moderate oven for about one hour. A quarter of 
an hour before serving remove the paper, and brown the top of 
the potatoes. If liked a little apple sauce may be served with 
this dish. 
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STUFFED HEART. 

i sheep’s heart f teaspoonful salt 

1 small onion £ teaspoonful pepper 

i teaspoonful dried sage Dripping 

1 tablespoonful bread crumbs Cost 6d. 

Wash the heart in cold water and dry it well. Parboil and 
'chop the onion, mix with the sage, bread crumbs, salt, and 
pepper. . Stuff the heart with the mixture, place on a greased 
baking tin, and put a little dripping on the top. Cook before 
the fire, or in the oven, f-hour to one hour, basting frequently. 
■Serve on a hot dish. Pour off nearly all the dripping from the 
tm, add a very little flour, salt, and pepper, and boil up. adding 
'some cold water. Strain over the heart. 



RICE AND CHEESE. 



i lb. rice 
1 quart water 
1 teaspoonful salt 



i pint milk 

Seasoning of pepper and salt 
£ lb. grated cheese 



Cost 3£d. 

Wash the rice., and put into the boiling salted water, boil 
ten minutes. Drain the rice, and put it with half-pint milk to 
simmer till the milk is taken up, then season with pepper and 
salt. Put into a greased pie-dish, alternate layers of rice and 
grated cheese. Sprinkle the top with cheese, and brown before 
the fire or m the oven. 




BAKED PLUM PUDDING. 



2 oz. scraps of bread 
2 oz. flour 
Pinch of salt 

i teaspoonful baking powder 



2 oz. suet 
2 ozs. moist sugar. 

1 oz. currants 
1 oz. stoned raisins 
1 egg Cost id. 



Soak the bread in cold water till quite soft, then drain it and 
beat out the lumps with a fork. Mix together in a bowl the 
flour, salt, baking powder, chopped suet, washed currants, and 
.he raisins. Mix the bread with these ingredients, stir in the 
oeaten egg, put m a greased pie-dish, and bake one hour. Turn 
out and sift sugar over. 
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BACHELOE 

2 oz. flour 
Pinch of salt 

£ teaspoonful baking powder 
2 oz. suet 

2 oz. bread crumbs 



PUDDING 
2 oz. sugar 
2 oz. raisins 
1 egg 

i pint milk 



Cost 4£d. 



Mix the flour, salt, and baking powder in a bowl, add the 
chopped suet, bread crumbs, and sugar Stone the raisins and 
cut them in pieces, and mix with the other dry ingredients. Mix 
to a light paste with the beaten egg and a little milk. Put in a 
greased mould, cover with greased paper, and steam two hours. 



1 oz. flour 
1 oz. butter 



SAUCE FOE PUDDING. 

£ pint milk and water mixed 
2 teaspoonfuls sugar 

Cost 2d. 



Put the flour and butter into a saucepan, mix smooth with a 
wooden spoon over gentle heat, add the liquid gradually, stirring 
all the time. Boil three, minutes, and add the sugar. 



SAGO AND PLUMS. 



3 oz. sago 3 oz. sugar 

1 pint water 1 lb. plums Cost 4d. 

Wash the sago in cold water, put in a saucepan with one pint 
water, and boil till the sago is transparent, about £-hour, then 
add the sugar. Wash or wipe the plums, put them into a quart 
pie-dish, pour the sago over, and bake £-hour. 



MARMALADE PUDDING. 



i lb. flour 
Pinch of salt 

£ teaspoonful baking powder 
| lb. chopped suet 
i lb. bread crumbs 



l lb. sugar 
1 egg 

I lb. marmalade 
£ pint milk 

Cost 7£d. 



Mix the dry ingredients well together, then add the beaten 
egg and marmalade, and mix to a light paste, adding a little 
milk. Put into a greased basin, cover with greased paper, and 
steam two hours. 
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SHREWSBURY CAKES. 

2 oz. butter Flavouring of cinnamon 

4 oz. flour x an e gg 

2 oz. sugar Cost 3 x d . 

Rub the butter into the flour, add the sugar and cinnamon, 
mix to a firm paste with the egg. Roll out about ^-inch in 
thickness, ^ cut out witn a round cutter, place on a greased tin, 
and bake in a slow oven about ten minutes. 



PORK 

I lb pork 
i teaSpoonful salt 
i teaspoonful pepper 
i teaspoonful dried sage 
Stock 

Cost without egg, 2d. each. 

Cut the pork small and add the seasonings. Boil the water 
with the lard. Mix the flour and salt, pour in the boiling liquid, 
mix well and quickly. Turn on to a board, divide into three 
pieces. Mould into shape, put in the meat, and after putting 
on the top, make in it two holes. Brush over with egg, set on 
a greased tin, and bake -f-hour in a moderate oven. Pour a 
little stock into the pies when cooked. 



OATMEAL BISCUITS. 

4 oz. flour 2 oz. butter, melted 

2 oz. fine oatmeal 1 egg 

1 oz. sugar A little milk Cost 

Mix together the flour, oatmeal, and sugar, stir in the 
melted butter and beaten egg, if necessary add a little milk, 
but keep the mixture stiff. Roll out and cut into biscuits, lay 
on a greased tin, and bake ten minutes. 



PIES. 

2| oz. lard 

3 tablespoonfuls water 
i lb. flour 
i teaspoonful salt 
Egg 
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STEWED RABBIT— WHITE. 

Cost 4d. without Rabbit. 

Cut the rabbit into neat pieces, suitable for serving Place 
in a pan with boiling water to almost cover it. Stew very 
gently till tender, about H-hours. Add pepper and salt, and 
serve covered with onion sauce, and garnished with bacon rolls. 

Onion Sauce — 

4 small onions, boiled and chopped. \ 

1 oz flour, 1 oz. butter. I Method 

^-pint liquid from the rabbit. j page 20. 

i-pint milk, pepper and salt. ) 

Bacon Rolls.— Cut J-lb. bacon very thin, roll, and put on 
a skewer, cook in the oven or before the fire till crisp and 
slightly browned. 

STEWED RABBIT— BROWN. 

| pint water 
1 carrot, parboiled 
Pepper 
Salt 

Cost 3d. without rabbit. 

Cut the rabbit into neat pieces. Slice the bacon and fry it 
in a saucepan, take out the pieces, set it aside, and fiy the 
sliced onions in the bacon fat. Brown the pieces of rabbit, 
taking them from the pan a-! they become nicely coloured. Add 
to the remaining fat 1 oz. flour, and cook till slightly browned. 
Add gradually J-pint water, biing to the boil, put in the carrot, 
fried onions and rabbit. Cover closely, and stew H-hours. 
Season with pepper and salt. Re-heat the bacon. Serve the 
rabbit with the gravy strained over, and the bacon round the 
dish. 

SPONGE CAKE PUDDING. 

2 sponge cakes 
Raspberry jam 
1 egg 

Cut the sponge cakes into three slices, spread with jam, and 
put them in a pint pie dish. Beat the egg and sugar together, 
add the milk and nutmeg, mix well, and pour the custard over 
the cakes. Bake in a slow oven till set, about i-hour. 



l dessertspoonful sugar 
| pint milk 

A little nutmeg Cost Sd. 



1 rabbit 
i lb bacon 
1 onion 
1 oz. flour 
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BAKED POTATOES, 

Wash and peel, the potatoes, and again wash them well. 
Dry them, and put into a baking tin containing some very hot 
dripping. Place in a moderate oven, and bake till the potatoes 
are nicely browned, basting them occasionally with the dripping. 
If very old, they may be parboiled before baking. 



BAKED HERRINGS. 



8 herrings 

Pepper 

Salt 



2 bay leases 
Vinegar and water 

Cost 5d. 



Clean the herrings, wipe with a clamp cloth to remove the 
scales, cut off the heads, tails, and fins, split and take out the 
bones. Divide each fish into two fillets, season with pepper and 
salt, roll up and place neatly in a small pie-dish. Put in the bay 
leaves and cloves, cover with vinegar- and water in equal quan- 
tities. Lay a greased paper over. Bake in a slow oven H-hours 



BAKED HADDOCK. 



1 haddock about 1 lb. 

2 tablespoonfuls bread 

crumbs 

1 dessertspoonful chopped 
parsley 



i teaspoonful dried herbs 
3 oz. dripping 
Pepper and salt 
A little milk 
Dripping for basting 

Cost 7d. 



J^ash the fish, remove the eyes, scrape off the scales, dry 
the fish well. Mix together the bread crumbs, parsley, herbs 
and seasonings. Moisten with a little milk. Sew up the stuffing 
m the fish, lay it in a greased baking tin with a little dripping 
Bake £-hour, keeping it well basted. 



BAKED APPLES. 

Take good baking apples as nearly as possible of one size. 
Wipe them well, aud without paring them, prick them with a 
fork, put m a shallow dish, and bake gently till cooked through, 
but not broken. Serve hot or cold, with white sugar sifted over. 
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FISH CAKES. 

£ lb. cooked white fish 1 egg or a little milk 

| lb. cooked potatoes Frying fat 

i oz butter or dripping Also flour or egg and crumbs 

Pepper and salt for coating 

Cost Id. each. 

Skin the fish and remove all bones, mash it up with the 
potatoes, add the other ingredients, and mix well. Form into 
eight small round cakes. Flour the cakes, or cover with egg and 
bread crumbs. Fry in a frying pan, with plenty of hot fat, till 
the cakes are of a nice golden brown. Dish in a circle, and garnish 
with parsley. 



MILK ROLLS. 

i lb. flour 1 oz. butter, lard or dripping 

Pinch of salt i egg 

1 teaspoonful baking powder A little milk 

Cost £d each. 

Mix the flour, salt, and baking powder in a bowl, rub in the 
shortening. Beat the egg, and reserve a, little for brushing over 
the rolls, with the remainder and a little milk make a stiff 
dough; turn on to a floured board, divide into eight pieces, 
form into rolls, lay on a greased baking tin, and brush over 
with egg. Bake at once in a quick oven. 



SCONES. 

i lb. flour 1 oz. sugar 

Pinch of salt 1 oz. currants 

1 teaspoonful baking powder About i pint milk 
1 oz. lard Cost id each. 

Mix the flour, salt, and baking powder, rub in the lard, add 
the sugar and cleaned currants. Mix into a soft dough witn 
milk. Divide into two portions, knead into round cakes, place 
on a greased tin and cut into quarters. Brush over with milk 
(or egg) and bake in a very quick oven about fifteen minutes. 
The fruit may be omitted. 
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MEAT BALLS. 



2 oz. cooked meat 
2 oz. mashed potatoes 
A little chopped parsley 
Pinch of dried herbs 
Pepper and salt 



Milk or egg to moisten the 
mixture 

Flour or egg and crumbs 
for coating the balls 

Cost Id. each. 



Mix the finely minced meat with the potatoes, herbs, and 
seasoning, moisten with milk or egg. Form into five balls, 
oover with flour, or egg and crumb them, and fry in hot fat. 



AUNT NELLY’S PUDDING. 



i lb flour 
Pinch of salt 
i lb. chopped suet 
Few strips of candied peel 



1 egg 

i lb. treacle 

Rind and juice of ^ a lemon 
Little milk if necessary 

Cost 6d. 



Mix all the dry ingredients, make into a light paste with the 
egg, treacle, and lemon juice. Steam two hours. 



TO MAKE COFFEE. 

Allow one desserts poonful coffee to each breakfast cupful 
required. Put the coffee in a hot jug, pour boiling water over. 
Allow the coffee 10 stand five minutes, then pour out a cupful 
and return it to the jug, repeat this to settle the coffee grains. 
Set the jug in boiling water, or by the side of the fire, for another 
five minutes. Serve with boiling milk. 



POACHED EGG. 

1 egg. 1 slice of buttered toast. Cost 2d. 

Break the egg into a cup. Put into a shallow greased pan 
sufficient water to cover the egg, add half-teaspoonful salt. When 
the water boils turn the egg carefully into the water, poach 
gently two or three minutes, but do not allow the water to come 
again to boiling point. Serve on hot buttered toast. 
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£ pint split peas 
3 pints water 
1 onion 
1 carrot 

Small piece of turnip 



PEA SOUP. 

1 oz. flour \ for 
1 oz. butter t thickening 
i teaspoonful mint 
Salt and pepper 

n Cost 3d. 



Boil till the peas are tender, then rub through a sieve. Mix 
the flour and butter smoothly together, add the soup gradually, 
boil three minutes, add seasonings and serve. 



CURRIED LENTILS. 

£ lb. lentils 
1 small onion 
£ oz. butter 
1 teaspoonful flour 

Wash the lentils, put in cold water, boil till tender, but 
unbroken. Slice the onion, and fry it in the butter. Add the 
flour, curry powder, water, and season with salt. Boil three 
minutes, then add the cooked lentils. 



1 teaspoonful curry powder 

\ pint water 

Salt 

Cost 2d. 



CHEESE PUDDING. 




1 oz. butter 
j, pint milk 
£ lb. bread crumbs 

2 oz. grated cheese 

Melt the butter in the milk. Mix together the bread crumbs, 
cheese, mustard, and salt, pour the milk over, and add the beaten 
yolk. Whip the white to a stiff froth, and stir lightly in. Pour 
the mixture into a pint pie-dish well greased, and bake fifteen 
minutes . 



1 saltspoonful mustard 
i saltspoonful salt 
1 egg 

Cost 6d. 



MILK AND 

£ oz. gelatine 
£ pint milk 



GELATINE. 

j i oz. sugar 
I A little yanilla essence 

Cost 3d. 



Steep the gelatine in the milk, when soft bring, gradually to 
the boil stirring all the time ; boil one minute, adding the sugar 
and vanilla. Strain into a wet mould. When cold, turn out. 
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SAGO BLANCMANGE. 

2 oz. fine sago I Strip of lemon rind 

i pint milk | i dessertspoonful sugar 

Cost 4d, 

Wash the sago, put it with the milk and lemon rind into a 
white-lined pan. Cook till quite clear, stirring occasionally. Add 
the sugar, pour into a wet mould, and when cold turn out. Serve 
with stewed fruit, custard or milk. 



SOUP MAI GEE AU LAIT. 

2 large potatoes 
1 onion 
1 oz. butter 
1 quart water 



U oz. crushed tapioca 
i pint milk 
Salt and pepper 

Cost 3*d. 



Peel the potatoes and cut them in pieees, put them with the 
sliced onion and butter into the boiling water. Cook till tender 
pass through a wire sieve, return to the pan, and when boiling 
sprinkle in the tapioca, boil 15 minutes, stirring occasionally. Add 
tne milk, boil up once, season and serve. 



KEDGEREE. 



I lb. cold fish 
1 hard boiled egg 
1 oz. butter 
i lb. boiled rice 



Cayenne 

Pepper 

Salt 

Cost 6d. 



. Divide the fish into flakes, removing all skin and bones, chop 
the wlnte of the egg into rough pieces, melt the butter in a nan 
add tne rice, fish, white of egg, and seasoning. Mix well together.’ 
feerve in a pile, ’with the hard boiled yolk sieved over. 



SOUSED MACKEREL. 

Take a. cooked mackerel, free it from bones, and cut into neat 
pieces convenient for serving. Lay in a deep dish. Mix equal 
quantities of vinegar and water, sufficient to half cover the fish 
Add to the liquid a little spice, herbs, a bay leaf, and seasonings! 
Bring the liquid to the boil, and while hot pour over the fish and 
cover. When quite cold, serve on a flat dish garnished ’with 
parsley. 
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PANCAKES. 

H oz. flour i pint milk 

Pinch of salt Lard for frying 

1 egg Cost 3d. 

Put the flour and salt into a bowl, make into batter with the 
egg and milk. Melt a little lard in a frying-pan, pour in sufficient 
batter to barely cover the bottom of the pan. Pry on both sides, 
free it from grease on kitchen paper, roll up. Serve with sugar 
and lemon. 

SAUSAGES AND MASHED POTATOES. 

| lb. sausages 1 teaspoonful butter 

£ lb. potatoes boiled and 1 tablespoonful milk 

dried Cost 6d. 

Prick the sausages to prevent their bursting. Lay in boiling 
water three minutes. Fry slowly or cook in a moderate oven. 
Mash tli9 potatoes, adding the butter and milk. Serve very hot, 
the potatoes in the centre of the dish, and the sausages round. 



GROUND RICE MOULD. 

H oz. ground rice Strip of lemon rind 

i pint milk 1 oz. sugar Cost 2d. 

Moisten the ground rice with a little of the milk. Put the 
rest of the milk, with the sugar and lemon rind, into a saucepan, 
when it boils, remove the rind, and pour the milk on the rice. 
Return to the pan, and boil ten minutes. Then pour into a wet 
mould, when quite cold, turn out. 



BOILED BACON AND HARICOT BEANS. 

Steep -J-lb. haricot beans in cold water overnight. Put into 
Td, unsanea water, noil till tenaer, adout 2J-hours. Boil tiie 
jj a oon, remove the skin, put in a baking tin with the boiled beans, 
ke about twenty minutes, till nicely browned. Serve the beans 
nd the bacon. 
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SCALLOPED FISH. 

4 lb. cold fish Salt and pepper 

4 oz. butter A dust of cayenne 

h oz. flour 2 tablespoonfuls bread 

i pint milk crumbs Cost 6d. 

Bemove all skin and bone from the fish. Make a sauce of 
the butter, flour, milk, and seasoning, and put in the flakes >f 
fish, and let them heat through. Place the mixture on a 
buttered dish, or in scallop shells. Sprinkle with bread crumbs, 
and brown before the fire, or in the oven. Serve very hot. 



TREACLE POSSET. 

4 pint milk. 2 tablespoonfuls treacle (black). Cost l|d. 

Put the milk into a saucepan, bring to the boil, add the 
treacle. Let it boil a minute or two, then draw the pan to the 
side of the fire, and let it stand for a few minutes. Strain through 
muslin, and serve the liquid very hot. 



TEA CAKE 
1 stale tea cake 
A little jam 
1 egg. 



PUDDING. 

1 cfessertspoonful sugar 
4 pint milk 
Flavouring essence 



Cost 4d. 

Split the tea cake and spread it with jam. Cut into fingers, 
and lay in a pie-dish. Beat together the egg and sugar, add the 
milt and flavouring, and pour into the pie-dish. Let the pudding 
stand till the bread is well soaked, about J-hour. Then bake till 
the custard is set. 



PARIS BUNS. 



4 lb. flour 

1 teaspoonful cream of tartar 
1 oz. lard 
1 oz. butter 
2oz. sugar 



1 egg 

4 teaspoonful carbonate of 

soda 

5 tablespoonfuls milk 
4 oz. candied peel 

Cost 4d, each. 



Put the flour and cream of tartar into a bowl, rub in the 
shortening and mix in the sugar. Add the beaten egg, and the 
soda dissolved in the milk, divide into 12, and place on greased 
tins, wiih two forks, lay a strip of peel on each bun, brush over 
with milk, nud sift sugar over. Bake a p«le brown. 
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FEUIT MOULD. 

1 lb. juicy fruit 2 tablespoonfuls cornflour 

W ater £ pint cold water 

Sugar to taste Cost about $d. 

btew the fruit with a little water, then put through a wire 
sieve. Add water to bring the pulp up to f-pint, and sweeten 
f to taste. Mix the cornflour with J-pint cold water, add to the 

f fruit. Boil three minutes, stirring all the time. Pour into a 

k wet mould, when cold turn out. 

SEED CAKE. 

6 oz. flour Grated lemon rind or 

Pinch of salt candied peel 

2 oz. dripping or butter 1 egg 

2 oz. moist sugar About 5 tablespoonfuls milk 

i oz. carraway seeds 1 teaspoonful baking 

Flavouring of nutmeg and powder 

I allspice Cost 4£d. 

Mix the flour and salt, rub in the shortening, add the other 
dry ingredients, except the baking powder. Mix in the egg and 
milk, and beat the mixture well with a wooden spoon. Lastly 
sprinkle in the baking powder, put at once into a greased cake 
tin, and bake about one hour. 

SWISS EOLL. 

2 eggs About 2 tablespoonfuls milk 

3 oz sifted sugar £ teaspoonful baking powder 

2 oz. sifted flour Jam Cost 6d. 

Whisk together the eggs and sugar till light and creamy — 
about twenty minutes. Mix in the flour lightly, do not stir or 
beat. Add the milk, sprinkle in the baking powder. Pour at 
once into a buttered and sugared tin, bake about ten minutes. 
When baked, lay on a sugared paper, spread the bottom of the cake 
with warm jam, trim the edges neatly, and roll up while warm. 

EASPBEEEY SANDWICH. 

Bake the above mixture in round cakes ; when cold, split 
open, thread with raspberry jam, and sift sugar over the 

sandwich. Cost 6d. 
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PORRIDGE. 

4 pint water. Pinch of salt. 1 oz. oatmeal. Cost id. 
Have the water boiling, add the salt, sprinkle the oatmeal in 
vary gradually, stirring well till all is added and brought to the 
boil. Cover the pan, and simmer for one hour. 



SHEEP’S HEAD AND BROTH. 

A sheep’s head 1 small onion 

3 pints water 2 sprigs parsley 

1 turnip i teaspoonful sago 

1 carrot Salt 

2 potatoes Pepper 

_ Cost 2d. without head. 

The head must be soaked overnight in plenty of cold water 
to get rid of the blood, and rubbed with salt. Put into a sauce- 
pan with three pints of water, bring to the boil, skimming care- 
fully. Add the vegetables, parboiled and cut into dice. Simmer 
lj-hours. Serve the broth in a soup tureen. Lay the head on 
a hot dish, and pour parsley sauce over it. Parsley Sauce page 20. 



LUNCH 

3 oz butter 

5 oz. sugar 

6 oz. flour 
2 eggs 

Beat the butter and sugar 
alternately, beating well between each addition, add the flavouring, 
and lastly the baking powder. Place a few currants in the 
bottom of greased patty pans, about half-fill with the mixture, 
and hake at once in a moderate heat. To maise fourteen. 



BUNS. 

Flavouring of lemon 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 
A few cleaned currants 

Cost 4d. each, 
to a cream, add eggs and flour 



INVALID CAKE. 



2 oz. butter 
2 oz. sugar 
2 eggs 



3 oz. flour 

'4 small lemon rind (grated) 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 
Cost 6d. 



Beat the butter and sugar f ) a cream, add the beaten eggs 
and flour alternately, mixing well between each addition, add the 
grated rind and, lastly, the baking powder. Have ready a 
greased and papered cake tin, pour in the cake mixture. Bake 
immediately, about one hour. 
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BUTTEBED EGGS. 



1 oz. butter 

1 tablespoonful milk 
Pepper and salt 

2 eggs 



4 small squares of buttered 
toast 

Garnish of parsley or water 
cress 

Cost l|d. a square. 



Put the butter, milk, and seasonings, into a white-lined pan. 
When warm add the beaten eggs. Stir over gentle heat till 
lightly set. Pile on the pieces of toast. Serve very hot. 



WELSH CHEESECAKES. 

Line patty pans with short crust, put into each a small 
quantity of jam, and on the top of the jam a teaspoonful of the 
mixture. Bake immediately in a fairly quick oven till nicely 
browned. Cool on a sieve. Before serving sift over with castor 
sugar. 

Mixtube fob Welsh Cheese Cakes. — 1 egg, its weight in 
butter, sugar, and flour, a pinch of baking powder, the grated 
rind of 1 a lemon. 

Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, add flour and egg 
alternately, beating well between each addition, then the lemon 
rind and, lastly, the baking powder. Cost Id. each. 



COLLEGE PUDDING. 



4 oz, stale bread 
4 oz. flour 
Pinch of salt 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 

2 oz. chopped suet 

2 oz. cleaned currants 
2 oz. sultanas 



3 oz. sugar 

1 oz. candied peel finely 

chopped 

J teaspoonful cinnamon or 
mixed spice 

2 tablespoonfuls syrup 

Cost 6d. 



Soak the bread in cold water, when quite soft, squeeze dry, 
and beat out the lumps with a fork. Mix in another howl the 
flour and other dry ingredients, then add the syrup to the moist 
bread and thorouehlv mix the contents of the two howls. If the 
mixture is too stiff, aaa a little mils or water. Put at once into 
greased cups, cover with greased paper, and steam 1-1-honrs. 
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RASPBERRY BUNS. 

J 2 oz. sugar 



£ lb. flour 2 oz. sugar 

Pinch of salt I egg 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls milk 

2 oz. butter Raspberry jam 

Cost Id each. 

Mix the flour, salt, and baking powder, rub in the butter, 
add the sugar , and ruake into a dough with the beaten egg and a 
little milk. Mould into six buns, lay on a greased tin, make a 
hole in the top of each, and after putting in some jam, draw up 
•the dough to coyer the jam. Babe about ten minutes. 



ECONOMICAL MINCEMEAT. 



4 oz. suet 8 oz. candied peel 

4 oz. raisins Juics and rind of 1 lemon 

4 oz. sultanas i lb. apples (peeled & cored) 

6 oz. currants 1 teaspoonful mixed spice 

£ lb. sugar Pinch of salt Cost 1/-. 

Shred and chop the suet, stone the raisins, clean the sulianas 
and currants, chop the peel very finely, grate the lemon rind, and 
chop the apples. Mix all ingredients well together, and pul in 
jars. Will not keep long without spirits. 



LEMON PUDDING. 



2 oz. flour 
Pinch of salt 

2 oz. chopped suet 
4 oz. bread crumbs 

3 oz. sugar 
1 egg 



Juice and grated rind of 
1 lemon 

i teaspoonful carbonate of 
soda 

1 tablespoonful milk 

Cost dd. 



Mix together the flour, salt, suet, bread crumbs, and sugar 
Add the beaten egg and lemon juice. Dissolve the soda in the 
milk, and add to the mixture. Pour at once into a well-greased 
basin, cover with greased paper and steam 1) -hours. 
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TWICE LAID 

1 lb cold potatoes Salt and pepper 

J lb. cooked fish i oz. dripping Cost 4d. 

Mash the potatoes with a fork. Remove the skin and bone 
from the fish, and break it up into flakes, mix with the potatoes, 
and add seasonings. Put the dripping in a frying-pan, when hot 
add the fish and potatoes. Make into a flat cake, brown on both 
sides, and serve very hot. 

SAVOURY OMELET. 

8 eggs Salt and pepper 

) tablespoonful milk t oz. butter 

1 teaspoonful finely chopped Cost 5d. 

parsley 

separate the yolks and whites, remove the specks. Stir to 
the yolks the milk, parsley, salt and pepper. Whip the whites 
to the stiffest froth. Mix them lightly but thoroughly with the 
yolks to a uniform colour, breaking up the whites as little as 
possible. Rub the omelet pan with a piece of onion, put in the 
butter, and heat it. till it is at the point of browning, then put in 
the mixture at once. Stir slightly with a wooden spoon till it 
begins to set at the edges, then stir the middle only till it begins 
to set there. Let the omelet cook tiil the underside is nicely 
browned, using a knife to keep it loose from the pan. When the 
underside is cooked, brown the top'wi h a uas griller or in front 
of a clear fire. Slip the knife across the pan, under the omelet. 
Have ready a hot dish, lay on it the omelet folded in half, the 
grilled top being on the outside of the fold. Serve at once. 

ECCLES CAKES. 

Make Short I rust (page 45), of 6 ounces Flour, &c. 

Mixture for Centre 

1 lb- currants 1 teaspoonful allspice 

2 oz. sugar A little nutmeg 

H oz. finely chopped peel 1 oz. butter 

Cost Id. each. 

Make short crust, roll out once, cut in rounds, place on a 
sugared paper, lay a spoonful of the mixture on each, and close 
up the rounds. Make two slits in the top of the cakes. Lay on 
a greased tin, bake ten minutes in a hot oven. 
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OXFORD DUCK. 

Bone half a shoulder of mutton and lay it open, spread with 
sage and onion stuffing, roll and tie up in a neat shape. Boast 
or bake about one hour and a half, keeping it well basted. 
Remove the meat to a hot dish, pour the dripping from the tin, 
and make gravy with the brown sediment and about 4-pint water 
or stock. 

Stuffing. 



4 boiled onions, chopped 
2 oz. boiled potatoes 
(mashed) 



2 oz. bread crumbs 
Small teaspoonful dried sage 
Pepper and salt 

Cost 2/6. 



PLUM CAKE. 



4 lb. flour 
Pinch of salt 

1 teaspoonfui baking powder 
8 oz. dripping or butter 
1 oz. sugar 
J lb. currant 



2 oz. raisins 
4 oz. candied peel 
Nutmeg 
1 egg 

About 8 tablespoonfuls 

milk Cost 9d. 



Mix the flour, salt, and baking powder, rub in the shortening, 
add the rest of the ingredients, and use just enough milk to make 
all into a stiff paste. Place in greased cake tin, and bake about 
one hour. 



BAKED CUSTARDS. 



2 eggs 
1 oz. sugar 
\ pint milk 

Nutmeg or grated lemon rind 



6 oz. flour 
Pinch of salt 

i teaspoonful baking powder 
2r oz. lard or butter. 

Cost 2d. each. 



Beat together the eggs and sugar, add the milk and 
flavouring. Line six deep patty pans witn snort crust, rolled out 
very thinly, fill with the custard mixture. Bake in very moderate 
heat, or the custard will curdle. 
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BAKED ROLY-POLY. 

Short Crust (page 55). Jam. Cost 3d. 

Make crust by recipe, using 6 ozs. of flour, spread with jam, 
wet the edges and roll up. Put on a greased baking tin, and bake in 
a moderate oven about 20 minutes. 

HYDROPATHIC PUDDING. 

Bread I Sugar 

1 lb. fruit | A little water Cost 4d. 

Line a greased pint basin with bread. Stew lib. of juicy 
fruit with a little water, sweeten it, and while still very hot, put 
carefully into the basin. Cover the top entirely with bread, lay 
a plate on the pudding, and put a weight on" the plate. Any 
juice that overflows should be kept to serve with the pudding. 
When perfectly cold and stiff, turn out, and serve with custard 
over. 

OPEN JAM TART. 

Short Crust (page 45). Jam. 

Grease a flat tin or dish, lay a narrow strip of paste round 
the edge, then line the dish. Trim neatly, fill the centre with 
jam. Decorate the top with cross bars of paste, or with stamped 
leaves, &e. Bake in a quick oven fifteen to twenty minutes. 

STEWED PRUNES. 

1 lb. prunes 2 oz. sugar 

Water Strip of lemon rind 

Cost 5d. 

Wash the prunes in cold water, just cover with water, 
stew very gently with the other ingredients for about one hour. 

TRIFLE. 

3 penny sponge cakes f pint mil k 

2 tablespoonfuls jam 1 tablespoonful castor sugar- 

2 eggs (separated) 3 drops ratafia essence 

Cost 7d 

Cut the sponge cakes into slices, spread with jam, lay them 
in v glass dish. Make a custard of the yolks, milk, essence, and 
half the sugar. Pour it over the sponge cakes, and allow it to soak 
for J-hour. Mix the second half of the sugar with the stiffly 
whipped whites, and pile them lightly on the top. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE PUDDING. 

Short Crust— 6 oz. flour, pinch of salt, J teaspoonful baking 
powder, 2| oz. lard or dripping. (Method, page 4 5.) 

Mixture 2 eggs, 1 tablespoonful sugar, 2 oz. raisins stoned 
and chopped, 2 oz. currants, 1 pint milk. 

Cost 8d. 

Line a shallow dish with the crust, pour in the mixture, and 
bake in a moderate oven -j-honr. Nerve on another dish. 



HOT-POT. 



2 lbs. potatoes 
2 onions 



1 lb. neck of mutton 
Pepper and salt 

Cost lOd. 



Cut up the potatoes, slice the onions. Grease a hot-pot dish, 
lay some pieces of meat at the bottom, then potatoes, onions, and 
seasonings. Repeat the layers, leaving plenty of potatoes for the 
top. Half fill the dish with cold water, and cover with greased 
paper. When the potatoes are soft, remove the paper and brown 
the top. Time, about two hours in a moderate oven. 



FRUIT SANDWICHES. 

8hort Crust — 6 oz. flour, pinch of salt, i teaspoonful baking 
powder, 24 oz. lard, dripping or butter, 1 teaspoonful 
sugar. (Method, page 45). 

Apples — 1 lb. peeled, cored, and thinly sliced, or other fruit. 

Cost 6d. 

Divide the paste into two parts, roll them out thinly. With 
one cover the bottom of a greased baking tin, cover with fruit, 
sprinkle wth sugar and. flavourings, and lay on the other piece 
of pastry, pressing it down lightly but evenly. Bake 16 to 20 
minutes. Cut in squares or oblong pieces, and sift sugar on the 
top. 
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DRESSED CRAB. 

Uncooked crabs must be put into fast-boiling salted water 
and boiled twenty minutes or louger according to size. 

1 crab about 1£ lbs. weight 1 dessertspoonful chopped 
1 tablespoonful salad oil parsley 

1 tablespoonful vinegar Pepper and salt 

£ teaspoonful made mustard Dust of cayenne 

Cost 2d without crab. 

Break open the crab, remove all the grey gills, pick out the 
meat and creamy part from the body, shell, and claws. Scrub' 
the shell both inside and out, and the legs if used for a yarnishmg.. 

Mix the oil and other iugi edients with the meat, and pile up in 
the shell. (Sprinkle with a little cho| ped parsley, and place the 
legs at the sides of the shell. If there is any coral, use it for 
garnishing. Serve with salad. 



i CUSTARD. 

1 teaspoonful cornflour 1 egg 

£ pint milk 2 teaspoonfuls sugar 

Cost 3d. 

Put the corn flour into a basin and mix smooth with a little 
of the milk. Put the rest of the milk on to boil in a white-lined 
pan. When boiling add the corn flour, and boil three minutes. 
Remove from the fire and cool slightly. Then mix with the well- 
beaten egg and sugar, return the whole to the pan, cook till the 
egg thickens, but the custard must not boil. 



SCOTCH EGGS. 

2 hard boiled eggs Egg and bread crumbs 

£ lb. sausage meat Bath of fat 

Cost 7d. 

Boil the eggs fifteen minutes, put in cold water to coo! them 
quickly. Hemove the shells, dry the eggs well, and cover with 
sausage meat. Brush over with beaten egg, cover with crumbs, 
and fry in fat sufficient to cover them. Out carefully in hah, arid 
serve garnished with parsley. 
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CHIPPED POTATOES. 

Cut the potatoes into chips, dropping them into clean, cold 
water till required. Heat the bath of fat, "when hot, dry the 
potatoes on a cloth, and put a few at once into the frying basket. 
After the first plunge reduce the heat, and cook till tender. 
When the chips have been cooked through in this way, remove 
from the pan, reheat the fat and, when very hot, put in the 
potatoes a second time, and fry till a golden brown. Free from 
fat on kitchen paper, put on a hot dish, and sprinkle with salt. 



TO CLAEIEY EAT. 

Cut up uncooked fat into pieces about J-inch square, taking 
from it all skin and sinew. Put into an iron pan, barely cover 
with cold water, and bring to the boil, skimming well. Boil till 
most of the water has evaporated, then simmer very gently, 
stirring occasionally to prevent sticking and burning. When the 
pieces look dried up and a golden brown, and sink to the bottom 
of the melted fat, remove the pan from the fire. Allow the fat to 
cool, then strain it. Cooked fat is clarified in the same way, but 
must not be mixed with the uncooked. 



HASH OR MINCE. 

Prepare the meat by removing every bit of gristle or of fat 
that will not be eaten. Cut into neat pieces for hash, or chop 
finely for mince. Put the bones and trimmings into a pan, cover 
with cold water, add flavouring, vegetables, herbs, and seasoning, 
and stew gently one hour or more. Strain the liquid, and take 
off. any fat from the surface. Make gravy with this liquid, added 
to a little fried onion and browned flour, season with pepper and 
Balt. The meat must be put into just warm— not hot— gravy, 
allow it to heat very gradually ; hut it must not he brought to 
boilbg point, or the meat will harden. . 

Hashed Beef oh Mutton may be served with sippets oi 
toasted bread, and flavoured and garnished with tomatoes. 

Minced Meat should be served with a border of mas lied 
potatoes, boiled rice, or macaroni, and the mince in the centre, 
Minced Veal should be garnished with bacon rolLs. 
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TO CLEAN CURRANTS. 

See Eock Oakes, page 15. 

To clean currants without damping, sprinkle with a little 
flour, and rub in a clean cloth ; then pick the currants and rub 
on the cloth to free them from flour, or turn on a sieve and rub 
lightly, to allow the flour and stalks to pass through. 

SHORT CRUST. 

INGREDIENTS : — 

1. Flour. — Perfectly dry and free from lumps. 

2. Shortening. — Butter, lard or dripping, cold and as free as 
possible from water. 

8. Water. — Extremely cold. 

i. Baking Powder. — Added when the weight of shortening is 
less than half the weight of flour. 

5. Salt. — A pinch of salt may be put in all plain pastries except 
those made with salt butter. 

S. Sugar. — 1 teaspoonful of sugar may be put to each lb. 
flour in pastry used for sweet dishes. 

Method. — Have all materials and utensils as cold as 
possible and work in a cool place. Put the flour, salt and 
baking powder into a bowl and mix well. Eub in the shorten- 
ing till the mixture looks like fine bread crumbs. Handle 
lightly and use only the tips of the fingers. Moisten with 
water very gradually, using a knife for mixing and adding only 
just enough water to make a stiff paste. Flour the pasteboard 
j and rolling pin and roll out once. Bake immediately in a 

hot oven. 



i | BACON AND TOMATOES. 

Gut the bacon very thin. Trim off the rind and edges, and 
fry lightly in a clean frying pan. Gut small tomatoes in halves, 
or large ones into quarters. Heat them thoroughly in the pan 
with the fat from the bacor . Serve very hot. 




CREAMED EGGS. 

i oz. butter 6 small squares of buttered 

£ oz. flour toast 

| pt milk 2 hardboiled eggs 

Pepper and salt A little parsley 

Watercress Cost 6d. 

Make a sauce of the butter, flour, milk, and seasoning, pour 
a spoonful on each piece of toast. Lay on strips of white of 
egg, .and sprinkle the sieved yolks over. Garnish with a very 
little finely chopped parsley, and serve hot on a bed of water- 
cress. 

MACARONI CHEESE. 

1 oz. butter 3 oz. grated cheese 

I pt, water J teaspoonful dry mustard 

3 oz. macaroni Pepper 

$ oz. flour Salt 

f pt. milk Cayenne Cost 6d. 

Put the water and $ oz. butter into a pan. Break up the 
macaroni into short lengths. When the water boils rinse the 
macaroni quickly through cold water, and put it into the pan. 
Stir till the water reboils, then cover the pan and boil gently till 
tender but unbroken, about half an hour. The macaroni should 
absorb all the liquid. If this happens before the macaroni is 
tender, add a little more water to the pan. Make a sauce of 
the \ oz. flour, oz. butter, J pt. milk. Boil three minutes. 
Add the seasonings and half the grated cheese. Mix the sauce 
with the macaroni, turn into a hot dish, and sprinkle the rest 
of the cheese over. Brown in front of the fire, under a gas 
griller, or in the oven. Serve very hot. 

CURRY OF COLD MEAT.. 

1 oz. butter or dripping 1 dessertspoonful flour 

2 onions £ pint water or stock 

\ a sour apple £ lb. cold meat (or more) 

1 dessertspoonful curry Salt and pepper 

powder Cost 3d. without meat 

Heat the fat in an iron pan, fry the finely chopped onions, 
add the chopped apple, curry powder and flour, and mix well. 
Stir in gradually the water or stock and boil 5 minutes. Cool 
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slightly, lay in the slices of meat and allow them to get warm 
through. If allowed to become very hot the meat will be tough 
and hard. Season with salt and pepper and serve with boiled' 
rice. 

TO BOIL BICE FOR CERRY. 

i lb. Patna rice Cost id. 

Wash the rice very well in several waters. Put into plenty 
of boiling salted water, stir till the water reboils, then boil fast, 
without a lid, for about 10 minutes. When a grain of rice is 
easily crushed between the finger and thumb, drain at once, 
and put to dry on the back of a sieve Set in a warm place, 
occasionally tossing the rice about with two forks to keep the 
grains separate. 

TOMATO SOUP. 

1 qt. water Blade of mace 

e 2d. worth bones £ tin tomatoes 

! 1 teaspoonful salt Thickening of 1 oz. flour, 

1 small carrot 1 oz. butter, or dripping 

j 1 small onion Seasoning of pepper and salt 

| 3 cloves Cost 6d. 

Put the water and bones into a pan, add the salt, bring to 
the boil, skimming well. Add the sliced carrot and onion and 
the spices, and boil gently one and a half hours or more, putting 
in the tomatoes for the last half hour. Strain and rub the 
vegetables through a sieve. Put the butter or dripping and 
flour into the pan, and mix. smoothly over gentle heat. Add 
the soup by degrees. Boil up, season, and serve. 

LEMON CREAM. 

2 lemons 6 oz. sugar 

1 pint water 2 eggs 

2 oz. cornflour Cost 6d. 

Pare the lemons thinly and boil the rind with the water 
5 minutes. Mix the cornflour smoothly with the strained juice 
of the lemons. Add the liquid from the rinds and boil 3 minutes, 
stirring all the time, add the sugar and cool slightly. Mix in 
the well beaten eggs, and stir over gentle heat till they thicken. 
Pour into a wet mould and when cold turn out. 
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CURRANT CAKE. 

i lb. flour ! 5 oz. sugar 

1 large teaspoonful baking 5 oz. currants 

powder 2 eggs 

A pinch of salt About i teacup milk 

3 oz. butter Cost 9d 

Mix the flour, salt, and baking powder, rub in the butter, 
add the sugar and cleaned currants. Make into a stiff paste 
with the beaten egg and milk. Bake in a flat tin or in a loaf. 



PARKIN. 

7 oz. flour A pinch of nutmeg 

3 oz. butter or lard 6 oz. treacle 

4 oz. oatmeal (medium) Small £ teaspoonful car- 

2 oz. raw sugar bonate of soda 

i oz. mixed spice 1 teaspoonful milk 

Cost, id. each 

Eub the butter into the flour, add the oatmeal, sugar, and 
spice. Pour in the hot syrup, and add the carbonate of soda , 
dissolved in the milk. Porm into 14 balls about the size of an ! 
egg. Lay on a greased tin, allowing space for the cakes to 
spread. Slightly flatten, and brush over with milk. Bake j 
about 15 minutes in a slow oven. 



MILK PUDDING. 

2 oz. rice I A little grated nutmeg 

1 oz. sugar | 1 pint milk 

Cost 3d 

Wash the rice and put into a greased pie-dish; add the 
8Ugar, nutmeg, and milk ; bake in a very slow oven for two 
hours. If skim milk is used one teaspoonful of finely shredded 
suet may be added. 
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